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Foreword 

m 

i 

T T IS BELIE V ED that superintendents and principals, school board 
I members, teachers, and employers and other lay citizens — in fact, all 
those persons who help to decide on public-school cuniculums have 
need for a bulletin in which information is made available concerning 
work experience education programs. They should be informed about 
selected publications which describe this program. Enough back- 
ground material should be made available for them to review the re- 
cent development of work as a part of secondary education in Ameri- 
can schools. School authorities need to develop an awareness of the 
educative values in the normal work activities of children and youth, 
and learn about methods of integrating these experiences in the school 
program. Teachers and officials need to recognize that there are sev- 
eral types of work experience programs, and that one or all may be 
put into operation in a single school. Busy school officials need de- 
scriptions of several types of work experience programs in order to 
consider their use locally. Finally, a brief summary of methods of 
initiating and conducting a work experience education program is 
needed to serve as a guide on the operational level. 

This bulletin is designed to serve the local school official who wants 
to initiate a work experience education program or to assist in evalu- 
ation of a program already in operation. 

Since this bulletin is intended to be a guidebook for those who are 
interested in initiating a work experience program in a local school 
system, all types of schoolwork programs are considered, including 
those designed specifically as vocational preparation for chosen occu- 
pations. Included also are those types of work experience, sponsored, 
planned, and supervised by the school for their general developmental 
values. The study is limited to work performed during released 
school time. It includes descriptions of some unpaid work experience 
programs and some work experience programs without high school 
credit Because of the special nature of the p rogram, work done by 
students in vocational agriculture is not included in this study. 

Warn O. Reed, 

Assistant Commissioner for Educational Services. 

J. Daw Hull, 

Director, Instruction, Organisation, and Services Branch. 

vn 
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I. Introduction to the Study of 
Work Experience Education 

I t is a common belief in the United States that American youth should 
prepare for full and successful lives by continuing their formal 
education at leadt through the high school. It is also generally be- 
lieved that every able adult citizen should contribute to the well-being 
and prosperity of the Nation through productive work. If the ability 
to work mart be learned — and is not a natural talent — then the in- 
clusion of work experience in the education of young people is essen- 
tial. Work experience has always been important in the growing-up. 
process. Many forma of schoolwork experiences have been developed 
in American public schools. Full realization of the place of work 
education program^ will be achieved only when secondary school 
leaders understand that there are many kinds of schoolwork progr ams, 
when they recognize the purposes and values of each kind, and when 
they seek to adopt locally thorn programs of work experience educa- 
tion best suited to community and youth needs. 

It is hoped that this bulletin on work experience education in the 
secondary schools of the United States will be helpful to educators 
interested in developing school-supervised work experience programs 
which are suited to local needs. 


Terminology 


1 Many terms and combinations of terms are used to describe the 
attempts made through the public schools to provide part-time occu- 
pational experiences for students as a .part of the school curriculum. ^ 
The term “cooperative education” was used to describe the earliest 
A m eric an experiments at the University of Cincinnati in 1906 . High 
schoolWjperative courses were introduced a few years later. “Co- 
operative diversified occupations” as a term was first used in Southern 
States to refer to work experience programs in high schools, generally 
subsidized by State boards for vocational education through the use of 
State and Federal vocational education funds. 


The work programs organized tor youth in (he depression period 
of the thirties, helped to mold an opinion among school administrators 
favorable to the edu cation al values of these activities tor young people. 
Projects wars designed to give the young worker an opportunity to * 
try several types of jobs and to acquire desirable work habits and 
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WORK EXPERIENCE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


The importance of school-sponsored work experience programs in- 
creased rapidly soon after the beginning of World War II. Three 
influences served to accelerate the number of secondary' school stu- 
dents working in productive enterprises during regular school hours. 
First, manpower shortages made it necessary to utilize all available 
human resources. Second, the attractiveness of high wages resulted 
in many secondary school pupils either leaving school completely in- 
working an excessive number of hours after school Third, by co- 
operating with business and industry, the schools assisted in the war 
effort by making it possible for many students to remain in school 
one-half of each schoolday and to produce essential goods and services 
during the other half-day period. 

Following World War II, the educative values of part-time school 
and work programs became the topic of numerous conferences, re- 
search studies, magazine articles, and books. Many educators seemed 
to favor some form of work experience education as a regular part of 
the secondary school program. 

Selection of the Term* Used * 

During the last 50 years the following terms have been used to 
identify school work programs : Cooperative education, occupational 
experience, diversified occupations, schoolwork, work-study, work- 
education, job-experience, education for work, work experience, and 
many others. Four of these terms have had sufficient usage to justify 
special discussion, namely, cooperative education, diversified occupa- 
tions, work experience, and work experience education. All definitions 
considered here refer exclusively to secondary school programs. 

Cooperative Education or Courses 

The cooperative part time in school and part time at work program 
is a work experience program planned by school officials, students, and 
business and industrial leaders. The usual purpose of this program is 
the study of a specific occupation. In secondary schools, cooperative 
courses furnish early practical application of vocational drills learned 
in school or provide for the initial development of skills *nd ability* 
necessary for success in a particular occupation. 

Coope rat ive Educati o n or “cooperative coursee at the secondary school 
level” refers to a program in which students attend school part time 
and work part time during school hours. It is. planned on-the-job 
preparation for a remunerative occupation, supervised by school offi- 
cials, with the program details developed by school officials and em- 
ploye™. 

The term “cooperative education” usually ref ers to programs de- 
signed for specific vocational and occupational training. 
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Diversified Occupations 

- When cooperative part-time diversified occupations courses were 
first organized in 1933, 1 their chief purpose was to make it possible for 
secondary school pupils who can be legally and remuneratively em- 
ployed and who reside in small communities to seoflre preparation for 
a career in the business and industrial establishments of the commu- 
nity and ultimate entrance into f^ll-time employment. Nearly 2,600 
cities in the United States having a population under 10,000 operate 
their own school systems. It is almost impossible for the high school 
in these cities to provide formal trade education programs. The 
diversified occupations program has been found to be a feasible method 
of providing vocational education for the trades in most of these com- 
munities. Bakestraw 1 described the diversified occupations program 
as follows: « 

High school students of employable 'ace are enrolled In the program and 
spend one-half of each day In bona flde employment In their ehoaen occupa- 
tion or trade for the purpose of securing organised Instruction an the Job as 
student learners. 

Two periods of the remaining half day are devoted to direct and supervised 
study of technical and related subjects pertinent to the trade or occupation 
In which the students are engaged. 

Since 1946, many States have extended the cooperative part-time 
diversified occupations program in the 11th and 12th school years. In 
such programs supervised related subjects study is provided for one 
school period daily during both years. The balance of the school day 
is devoted to secondary school courses required to meet requisites for 
graduation. 

Work Experience 

“Work experience” is the term most commonly used to describe work 
during school hours as a part of the regular school program. Work 
experience was included 110 times in the titles of the 230 nongovern- 
mental publications in the working bibliography for t^ bulletin. 
What this phrase “work experience” means to several writers is shown 
in these quoted definitions. 

Work ttfwlmi to that experience which student! gain through partici- 
pating in the production of needed goods or services In a normal situation 
In Industry, business, In the community at large, or In school, under the 
direction of the school.* * 

* MI) tea J. Gold. Wetting 1b Lean: General Hacattea Through Occupational Bx- 
perteacw. Doctoral Dtawrtatton, Rew York : Teachers OsUafe, Colombia Catverslty, 1ML. 
P. US. . 

* Clarence S. Bakestraw. Cooperative Part-Ttee Miew ll t a Occ np aM oa a Programs. 
OorspsHeae, It : 46S-44M, March IMS. 

* National Society tor toe toady of BdacatJen. 4Sd Yearbook, Part L Adapting toe 
Secondary School Pregram to toe Heeds of Tenth. Chicago i The University of Chicago 
Press, 190. P. ISA 
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WORK EXPERIENCE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


. . . i cork experience consists of a series of experiences in which needed 
goods or service* * are produced* 

In general, “work experience” applies to a task which is not concerned 
(necessarily) with preparation for a specific skilled or semiskilled Job which 
a young person may hope to follow as a Hfework ; rather it is concerned with 
developing skills, habits, and attitudes which are of value, no matter what 
occupation one may follow.* 

School work program Is an all-inclusive term applied to a number of voca- 
tional and/or general edacation arrangements designed to give yonth em- 
ployment experiences while still in scbooL Any work-for-pay experience 
which is definitely planned and properly approved, coordinated with other 
school subjects and supervised by some assigned person cm die school staff 
aa a part of the school's curricular offering is a part of such a program. 

Credit is usually, but not always, given.* 

< 

Work Experience Education 

The term “work experience” when studied etymologically refers to 
any activity in which an individual engages resulting in the produc- 
tion of useful goods and services. To include the social and intellec- 
tual effects of this experience on the individual, a broader term has 
been proposed — “work experience education.” Due to the looseness 
with which the term “work experience” has been U9ed, Tyler T who 
spent the school year 1954-65 studying work experience programs in 
California schools, suggested the use of the term “work experience 
education.” His definition is as follows : 


2. The school assigns qualified personnel to direct the programs and 
to coordinate the jobs held by students with their school learnings. 

3. The schools make certain that work done by students Is of a useful 
worthwhile nature; and that the Federal, State, ami load laws and 
regulation* are followed. 

4 The school evaluates the work done by the students, awards credit 
for work successfully accomplished, and miters pertinent facts concern- 
ing the student’s work on his permanent record. 


4 Walter D, Cocking end ethers. Work Bxpsrtenos. School 84 : S3, DtemWr 

1M4. 

• American Association of School Administrators. School* and Manpower. Waahiar- 
toa : 1%* Association, Tha National Education Association, 30th Yearbook, IMS. P. M. 

* California. School Work Programs and Job Placement Horricaa In Secondary 
Im Angelas : Connty Board of Education, May IBM. Mlmtn P. 4. 

’ California. Report of a Study of Work Experience Programs hi California High 
Schools and Jan lor Colleges. Sacramento : State Department of Hen Preliminary 
Edition, September IBM. P. 34. 


Work experience education is a systematic plan whereby young people, 
still in school, gain realistic employment e^^ence through part-time work 

under all of the following conditions ; 

» 

1. The school adopts a specific plan 
outline that shows the respective roles of 
the employer. 



tlon based on a written 
school, the student, and 
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Terms Used in this Bulletin 

For the purposes of discussion in this report, the phrase “work 
experience programs” will be considered as synonymous with the 
phrase “work experience education.” It is agreed that “work experi- 
ence” is a significant portion of the out-of-school education of most 
young people. However, when a programed arrangement of work 
experience is provided as a part of the secondary school curriculum, it 
becomes work experience education. 

In this report it will be assumed that any work experience program 
in secondary schools should be operated in conformance with the fol- 
lowing criteria : 

L The student perform* socially useful tasks at a level of proficiency com- 
mensurate with his own highest ability. 

2. The work performed la supervised by a qualified school official. 

' 8. Credit based on both quantitative and qualitative judgments of the 

work done, is granted toward high school graduation ; it thus becomes a part 
of the student's personnel record. 

4. Tim work experience for credit must be gained during school released 

time. 

5. The student may or may not receive remuneration for the work done. 

8. The coordinator or supervisor should meet the students enrolled in the 
work experience program in a special class in which problems of public rela- 
tions and job success are considered. 

7. Local, State, and Federal labor laws and regulations pertaining to the 
employment of youth are known and observed. 

8. Care is taken that no exploitation of student labor results. 

0. The controlling purposes of work experience programs may range from 
guidance and general education to vocational education for a specific 
• occupation. 

These ore all-inclusive criteria. Work experience education may 
achieve both vocational and general education goals. Likewise, it 
embraces both paid and nonpaid work done by students enrolled in the 
program. The most significant aspects of an educative work expe- 
rience program include arranging for the work to be done on school- 
released time, providing supervision by the school, granting credit, 
and providing supplementary instruction related to problems of per- 
sonality development, community relations, and job success. 

Significant Publications on Work Experience Education 

The significance of an educational innovation or practice can be 
measured roughly by the number of contemporary books, bulletins, 
pamphlets, articles in periodicals, and other publications dealing with 
it Of the 276 items in the working bibliography for this Study, 145 
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have been produced since 1950. Several doctoral dissertations, one 
foundation grant, and several statewide surveys made by the State 
department of education personnel indicate the prevailing interest in 
the study of work experience education. 

Three groups of references are provided in the appendix of the bul- 
letin. A number" of significant pamphlets, books, and articles in 
periodicals are also listed. 

Publications from the Field of Education 

Since 1941, more than 200 articles in periodicals, chapters in year- 
books and special bulletins, research reports, and books have been 
added to the literature concerned with work- experience education. 
The publications which best identify the developmental phases of 
work experience education in secondary schools are : Work Experience 
Education * * by Seyfert and Rehmus, 1941 ; Work Experience — A Die 
cussion of Values, Principles and Programs, • by Walter D. Cocking 
and others , 1945; Work Experience in Secondary Education, 10 by 
Harold J. Dillon, 1946; Training High School Youth for Employ- 
ment , u by Clarence E. Rakestraw, 1947 ; the textbook, Work ’Expe- 
rience in High Schools , u by Ivins and Rungs, 1951 ; and the Report of 
a Study of Work Experience Programs in California High Schools 
and Junior Colleges, u by Henry T. Tyler, 1955. 

Other selected publications from the field of education are included 
in part I of the appendix. 

t 

Publications from Educational Agencies of Cities, Counties, 
States, and the Federal Government 

A study of official bulletins and annual reports from educational 
agencies reveals permissive provisions and current practices in the 
field of work experience education. Omitting almost all State and 
Federal bulletins which relate specifically to the federally subsidized 
cooperative part-time classes and programs in trade and industrial 
occupations and in distributive education, part II of the appendix in- 


■ Warren C. Seyfert md Patti A. Rattan. Wort Experience Ed oration. Harvard Dai- 
▼anlty Workshop Sarin No. 2, Cambria**, Man : Harvard Onlrereitj Pran .1*41. 60 p. 

• Walter D. Coektag aad ether,. Wart Experience — A Dteeamtoa at Values, Principles, 
aad Program Hew Tort : Hlada, Hayden aad Bid ridge, be. 1*46. 48 p. 

"Harold J- DUlon. Work Experience la Saeoadary Sd nation. Mow Tort : Hatkmal 
Child Labor Committee, 1*46 *6 p. 

“ Clarence E. Bakeotraw. Training High School Tooth tar Employment. CMea* e: 
’ The American Technical Society, 1*4T. 21* p. 

“ WUeoa H. leiae aad WUliam B. Banja. Wert HzpariaDce la High School. How Tech: 
The Ronald Pram Co. 1ML SOT p. 

“ California. Report at a Stady at Work experience Programs la California High 
Bchoole aad J color Collegea Prelimlaary Hdltiaa. Beerammato : The State P«imit— nt 
at Bdwatfaaa, September 1868. 1M p. 
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dudes title* of bulletins from dty and county public-school adminis- 
trative unite, from State departments of education, and from the 
Office of Education in the tJ. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, From these bulletins, the interested reader can determine 
the degree to which non- federally -aided programs of work experience 
education are authorised and encouraged. Information about fed- 
erally aided cooperative part-time education can be secured from any 
State board of vocational education. 

The interest of the Office of Education in work experience as a part 
of the program of secondary education is evidenced by the aeries of 
bulletins which have been conofirned with cooperative education and 
school work programs. 'A. l9l8 bulletiif by McConn described the 
Fitchburg Plan of Cooperative Education. The 1910 bulletin, The 
Cooperative System of Education, was produced by Clyde W. Park. 
The 1947 bulletin, School and Work Program e, A Study of Expe- 
rience in 1S6 School Systems by C. E. Legg, C. A, Jeaseu, and M. M. 
Proffitt reported on World War II work experience programs, and the 
Henry W. Armsby bulletin, Cooperative Education in the United 
States, described college-level cooperative programs in 1964. 

State and Federal Publications Relating to the Employ- 
ment of Youth 

It is emphasized throughout this bulletin that understanding of and 
compliance with all load, State, and Federal regulations which control 
the employment of youth is one of the conditions of the successful 
operation of work experience programs. In many States, the labor 
department, the industrial commission, or other agencies responsible 
for industrial safety, workmen’s compensation, labor relations, etc., 
have issued publications which outline the conditions of youth employ- 
ment. An example is the Ohio publicaton, A Teenager’s Guide in 
Employment ,** available from the Ohio Department of Industrial 
Relations; One obligation of the person responsible for a load pro-, 
gram of work experience education is to learn and observe all local, 
State, and Federal regulations applying to youth employment Part 
III of the appendix includes a list of publications from the Federal 
agencies, other than the Office of Education, which provide informa- 
tion and advice concerning the employment of minora. 

M Ob Jo, a Teenager'. Guide ta ImpJojTnant Columbe. : Tba Ititi Department at 
Industrial Relation., 1*55, 16 






II. The Development of Work Experience 

$ * 

as a Part of Secondary Education 
. in J ★ ★ ★ American Schools 

IN PRIMITIVE CULTURES education was achieved through un 
1 conscious imitation.. As knowledge increased, the process of edu- 
cation indudedvthe transmission of this fund of knowledge to each 
succeeding generation. Throughout the early history of civilisation, 
manual and domestic skills constituted a substantial share of the es- 
sential knowledge hande^ down from parents to children. With the 
rise of apprenticeship, work and education were joined in an agency 
outside the family. The industrial revolution resulted in the diversi- 
fication of industry requiring many operative workers in addition to 
managers, supervisors, and technicians. Apprenticeship with its 
paternalistic father- |0d -son characteristics gave way to other forms 
of occupational preparation. 

The association of work and education was prominent in early, for- 
mal education programs. The Manual Labor School Movement in 
America included work as a part of education for three specific rea- 
sons : (1) preserving the health of the students; (2) enabling many 
young men to secure an education who could not otherwise do so on 
account of the cost; and (8) offering educational values inherent in 
the work activity. In many early colleges and agricultural schools, 
an extensive amount of work experience was made available for the 
purpose of satisfying the second and third of these objectives. 

The adaptation of earlier work-study pregrams to the cooperative 
plan of education of Dean Herman Schneider (at that time, professor) 
at the University of Cincinnati in 1906 introduced a new concept in 
the application of work to the educative process. This concept was 
that many items of technical knowledge and personal growth am be 
secured most economically through actual on-the-job employment In 
1953-54, this plan of cooperative education was in operation in 64 
colleges with an enrollment of more than 20,000 students. The adap- 
tation of the cooperative education program to the secondary schools 
in the United States will be developed in the balance of this chapter. 

Early Work Experience Programs In High Schools 

^ Following the introduction of the cooperative program at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati by Dean Schneider, an experimental cooperative 
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program «u developed in the Cincinnati public schoola This wu a 
new departure for a public-school system and it attracted much at- 
tention. Schneider also advised on tlie experimental, cooperative 
programs which tvere established successively in the Fitchburg, Mass,, 
high school in 1908, and in the York, Pa. high school in 191 1. Cooper- 
ative programs were installed in 10 New York City high schools in 
1915 after Schneider had served for 8 years as a consultant mi the 
projwjt, The Fitchburg experiment was probably the first complete 
high school program of true work experience education to be estab- 
lished in the United States. In the York program,' which is probably 
the oldest cooperative high school program in continuous operation, 
pupils in the William Penn High School who are over 10 may alternate 
2 weeks of industrial plant work with 8 weeks of das study. Some 
40 to 50 industrial tirms cooperate to make this program effective. 

The Fitchburg high school cooperative program was organized after 
several Fitchburg manufacturers heard Pro feasor Schneider explain 
the college engineering cooperative education plan at a meeting in New 
York City. Upon returning to Fitchburg they decided to promote the 
organisation of such a plan tor high school boys in their home city. 
The program was initiated in 1908. Students alternated 1 week in 
school with 1 week at work. On Saturday morning the boy who had 
been at school went to the shop in order to be ready to take over the 
working students job the next Monday morning. 1 

Following the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education recognized cooperative courses ami 
encouraged their establishment in the schools. By 1998, 5.082 pupils 
were enrolled in cooperative courses in 78 cities scattered widely over 
ation.* 


oe Education Under Federal Subsidy 

School and industrial leaders interested in a public-school program 
of vocational education formed the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education in 1900. Vigorously working to secure Fed- 
eral support for vocational education of less-than -college grade, this 
group was instrumental in securing the passage of tike Smith- Hughe* 
Act in 1917. One provision of the act pertaining to trade and indus- 
trial education was a * • * that at least one-third of .the sum appropri- 
ated to any State • • • if expended, must, be applied to part-time 
schools or classes •••.»* In interpreting this provision, a definition 


* WbAt a OooS BUffe School Should D* CkMftat Tta**. Kkw; ISM, pf» *S-tl, 

a attorn. The rmainu ns at oeopmti** mmu lasesa d#- 
p rt»«rt et the art-far, »iww of 1U— a tfs/ Ssltetta ms. Wo. SO. SS* 

(aoifati* 

Dvpartmst «f B MJU. ECwation, ol Wiiia Ofaea ot MiwMw . AtelaUtnUM 
Vooatfeaal MwMW TUMHmH DMMm BaOatto Mo. X, Mm. 1 S 4 X T. «. 
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of cooperative education *u included in Vocational Division Buj^elin 
No. 1 as follows : 

Tte otsJ*etiT* of cooper* Uw tr*iaia* to to pro rid* n<*rtcm*i tr*inini 
through coo per* (ion of tb* arbool tad tiw1r»»trl»l imt hualnca* nUbltlhBwUi 
few freon* of youth, lfl yuan of ip *ud or*r, who** iatfirMoal wnpio/nmit 
obj*rt]r»* may diffw asd who** c ooper * tir* a *riwm»ut* pro rid* for legal 
employment, tjKMUtk twinlaf on th* }otv, tod >y Lrj*triJcliua 

la th# achooL 1 

** . \ 

This definition of cooperative education was applied to the qm of 
Federal funds granted to the States under the trade and industrial 
education proviaona of the current Federal education acta. 

In 1952, the General Counsel of Ae Federal Security Agency, tow 
D epartment of Health, Education, and Welfare, interpreted the part- 
time general continuation education provisions of thewe arts, which are 
tho«e applying to programs classified as cooperative diversified occu- 
pations, as limiting enrollments to students legally employed in a 
trade or indtatrial pursuit This training is provided in these trade 
and industrial occupation which have been se lect e d by the yfnrlwniy u 
a vocation and which offer opportunities for training and advancement 
Theee student learners are engaged in organised supervised mploy- 
ment at wage rates commensurate with other employees doing similar 
work and in conformity with Fedwal and State wage regulations 
The rtatement in Vocational Diriucn Hulletin No. 1 that inatru rti o n 
in general continuation classes need not be confined to trade and in- 
dustrial pursuits no longw applies. Diversified occupations programs 
were originated by vocational education leaders in smaller cities to 
provide a form of occupational tr aining in many occupation in com- 
munities too small to support a trade school A recent report showed 
that 94^286 students were enrolled in the “Part-Time Coopwative 
Trades and Industry Claeses” in high school* in the United State* in 
the 1954-55 school year,* 

Distributive education courses which provide tor cooperative edu- 
cation in sales occupations were authorized by the George- Deen Art 
of June 8, 1986, and in the George- Barden Art of August 1, 190. 
Programs of distributive education are now in operation in every State 
in the Nation Students enrolled in part-time cooperative distribu- 
tive education programs reimbursed by State boards for vocational 
education through the use of Federal George- Barden funds numbered 
80,841 during the school year 1954-551 

* 

• rwd , p ti. 

• teirt**l ti BmJXk. tMtto. mat W pmrn e t lh*Hw, Dt**«t*f Astral 
R *T«om o< SUM Boart* to Bferatte* to tto Veeatfeatl Iteta Mrfctoa, tor Vtoeal 
r*»r sastoa iw aa, m p. ta 
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Work Experience Program i Daring the Depression 

Along with other lessens learned from the depression days of the 
lWO 1 *, ill* Til ues of work experience were accentuated and clarified. 
Several million youth* were out of school and unemployed. Few jobs 
were available and such as were available required both advanced 
educational preparations and job experience*. The first of the 
Federal youth programs wsa the Civilian Conservation Corps, estab- 
lished in IMS, “• • • for the relief of unemployment through the 
performance of useful public work, and for other purposes.”. Here 
the principal objective was to remove many unemployed youth from 
the labor market and to provide healthful and beneficial work experi- 
ence during the emergency period.* The second phase was the estab’ 
lLshment of student aid programs which provided funds for high 
schools, college*, and universities to be iraed in paying high school 
and college students for performing useful work. Students selected 
for these awards were those who were financially unable to continue 
their formal education. 

The third program was begun in 1935 by" the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. Originally organized for the purpose of providing 
** • • • relief, work relief, and employment,” Congress approved an 
authorization in 1938 for NYA funds to be used M * * • to provide 
part-time work and training to needy young people who are no longer 
in regular attendance at school and who have been unable to obtain 
employment." Resident work centers were used as one process 
throng which the training program was accomplished. 

All over the Nation, work projects in building construction, road 
building, forestry conservation, soil conservation, biological surveys, 
health service, and hundreds of other work situations were used aa 
the vehicles for an educational program. Through these programs 
the attention of the general public and of school people was brought 
to a focus on the educational possibilities of a youth program based 
on work projects. Attention was sharply focused on the need for 
work experience opportunities for youth on a wider scale and with 
better planning than had been available in earlier secondary schools. 
The remit was that school administrators adopted the principle of 
developing a high school curriculum sufficiently broad to meet the 
needs of all youth in the age groups served. They also recognized 
that the experience of wok must become a fundamental component 
of the secondary school program. 


•WUaaa B, l»taa 
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12 WORK EXPERIENCE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Work Experience Education During World War II 

Even before the beginning of World War II, due to the stepped-up 
production (designed to support a program of national preparedness 
employment opportunities for youth became plentiful and 1 attractive. 
Many high school students were dropping out of school as soon as 
the legal school-leaving ago was reached. Some were di^tiafied 
with what the schools had to offer, and a number of younger pupils 
were looking forward to the time when they could leave school. At 
the same time* industrial, military, and civilian leaders, were stressing 
the need for further education for all youth. School and industrial 
agencies recognised the ever increasing need of manpower for pro- 
ducing goods and services essential for the all-out war effort 

To forestall the early school-leaving tendency of young people and 
to yield at the same time to the patriotic appeal for war production 
workers, many principals rearranged school programs in order to free 
young workers for a half day of work each day and at the same time 
allow them to continue their high school education. Part-time school 
and work programs had been in operation in many schools under the 
Smith-Hughes and later Federal vocational education provisions. 
These programs, which by statutes were limited to a vocational ob- 
jective, had been considered educationally sound. As the new work 
experience programs were established, they could not be promulgated 
as vocational programs, and as administrators, principals, teachers, 
and guidance workers gained experience with the programs they saw 
the work-study experience as a resource for the adjustment of indi- 
vidual students, and began to recognize in the new programs many 
general educational advantage* in addition to vocational preparation. 

Under the structure of the National Vocational Education Acta, 
the Congress recognising the importance of the public schools in a 
w|f emergency in 1940 approved a series of emergency acts beginning 
'rffc Public Law 668 and Public Law 812, 66th Congress and a sub- 
ftqnent series qt annual acts up to Public Law 124, 79th Congress. 
These were known as the Vocational Training for War Production 
Workers’ Acts. Funds were granted to State boards for vocational 
education to cover the total coat, of training war production worker* 
for defense industries through the facilities of the public schools. * 
Among the various preemployment courses financed under these acts 
were programs for the training for part-time employment of second- 
ary school students in cooperating defense industries and in occupa- . 
tions declared to be essential to war production. As a remit, work 
experience programs were initiated in almost all large cities. The 
critical manpower shortage made it poeisble for schools to place a 
large number of students. Organizational patterns for the most part 
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called for students to work a half day and attend school a half day. 
The hasty introduction of extensive programs of school and work 
resulted in many forms of administration and operation. In some 
cities a central administrative agency made all contacts with em- 
ployers and supervised all placements. This plan f acilitated the oper- 
ation of the program where students from several schools might 
work for the game employer,* Supervision in some of the large cities 
was also a central agency function under which plan on-the-job super- 
vision often Became the responsibility of a person who was totally 
unacquainted with the student and who in many cases was not a mem- 
ber of the staff of til© student’s school. 

A direct outcome of wartime work experience programs was the 
establishment in many dtieg of committees appointed to evaluate the 
wartime programs and to determine their future use in the local school 
systems. 

Work Experience Education Since World War II 

Tim peak wartime enrollment in work experience programs was 
reached in 1944. For example, in that year nearly 9,000 Loe Angeles 
high school students were working 4 hours per day under school 
supervision during school-released time. - In 1947 the number had 
been reduced to 4,327 students from 88 high schools working at 570 
different kinds of jobs. In 1947 the research division of the National 
Education Association conducted a survey and located 140 schools in 
which more than 22,000 students were enrolled in work experience 
programs. - This was about 10 percent of the total number of pupils 
enrolled in these schools. Only 22 percent of these programs were 
available to ninth-grade pupils. Specific enrollment data were re- 
ported for the following cities : Seattle had more than 400 enrolled in 
work experience programs; Hillsborough County, Fla., 119 ; Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., 40; ami Philadelphia, 1,200 students. 

Brockmann’s “ study of 56 schools made in 1945 whore work experi- 
ence programs were in operation indicated that 41 percent were not 
federally aided and dial coordinators were wed in 82 percent of the 
schools. According to Schmaelxle u more than 1,000 students were 
participating in the “work experience for credit” program in San 
Francisco in IMS-44. In 1945, a careful evaluation of this eduea- 
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tional plan wm s completed* B y 1948, the number of work experience 
students had dropped to about 8T0 in 8 senior high schools. In 1949, 
Margaret P. McIntosh u found that a major part of work experience 
in the same city was in Bake jobs, Anderson * reported that 1,598 
students from 88 high schools in the Loe Angeles City school district 
were enrolled in work experience programs in tha 1949-60 school year. 

The need for research in the field of work experience education wa* 
emphasised by Jessie Graham and Claude Owen “in i 1988 report 
concerned with 106 work experience programs in 65 se c ondar y schools, 
all in the field of business education. The range of variation!! in 
practice is probably greatest in the field of business education. For 
example, the amount of time devoted to work opa^noi in bnrinen 
education coqjgibe varied from 8 or 8 weeks to 8 semesters and the 
hours per week from 5 to 40. Wolfe w reported that 749 students 
were enrolled in Detroit cooperative work experience programs during 
the 1958-53 school year. Of these student! from 7 high schools, 61 
percent were in office tr aining , §0 percent in industrial courses, and 
19 percent were in re tailing co urses , Marie Martin “ found in a 1954 
study that 40 percent of Los Angeke pupil* left school between the 
9th and 18th grades. Work experience courses attracted from 8 to 18 
percent of the pupils enrolled in the several city high s chool s . Grace 
Brennan, 1 * who directs all cooperative enroll m e n ts in the New York 
City schools, summarised the program in that d^y by saying that 
during the 1964-55 school year 4,000 students from 83 high school* 
worked for 850 participating firms, Thu program is vocational hi 
purpose and has beau in operation continuously since 1915, A report 
from the Michigan State Department of Public Instruction w showed 
that 8^95 trainee* were enrolled in high school cooperative occupa- 
tional training programs in that State in 1958-54. Of this number, 
42 J percent were in office occupation* claim**, 81 J percent were in 
distributive occupations classes, and 86.6 percent were in trade and 
industrial cooperative program*. 


** Msrt*r*t FfetcUlU Mclateab. TS# Work 1^* 1 — V ra *r — to ■** HI** 
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In Tyleris * study of work experience education in California in 
the 1954-55 school year, 149 of 166 schools where this program is 
offered reported 7,044 stodents enrolled in these c ouisoa This num- 
ber doe9 not include vocational agriculture students. 

Two mimeographed reports from New York State show that 1,489 
pupils were enrolled during the 1964-55 school year in vocational 
industrial cooperative programs and that 6,823 students were in 
cooperative office skills and distributive education programs. 

• Bmrj T. Tt ls r. Eepcrt cf the StadT oi Work Mrpfteoo e Prnrnoi tn OHforeta 
Hlffc i efc oota *nd Jester Coilegs*. hauMto; Tbs State Dtartaet ot Mwta 
(PreltaUmei7 Udw), ISM. P. 4 *. 
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III. Types of Work Experience Programs 

nr^CEEE ARE several types of schoolwork programs in operation 
1 in American secondary schools. In some schools, any physical 
activity which results in the production, of goods or services is dan* 
fied is work experience. However, a work experience education pro- 
gram should be planned cooperatively by representatives of the school 
and the co mmuni ty to achieve predetermined education gods. 

A Six-Type Classification of Work Experience 
Programs for Secondary Schools 

Work experience programs am be c l assifi ed in six categories or 
types. In each type, the work experience program is organized and 
operated under the following controls : (1) The students perform 
socially useful tasks; (2) the work u done during school-released, 
time ; (g) it is supervised by a school official ; (4) credit toward high 
school graduation is given for the work; (5) the student may or may 
not receive remuneration for his work; (6) the coordinator or super- 
visor may (or should ) meet the work experience pupils in a special 
dare in which problem* of job success are Considered; (7) all Local, 
State, and National labor laws and regulations pertaining to youth 
employment are known and observed; (8) care is taken ny local ad- 
ministrators that no exploitation of student labor results from their 
employment. The six types of work experience programs are— 

L Inecbool, Nonrwnn ne rati T e Geaaral Ed u ca t i on Work Experience 
Programs. 

L Out-of-8ehool. NoorerouneratiT* General Education Wort Bx par tenet 
Program* 

S. Bemaueratire General Bdacatloa Work Experience Program* for 
Pupite la Junior Higfc School* (Qradsa T, 8, and t). 

4 Rem oner* tire Oenerai Bdsea Goa Work Experleoce Program* for Psgfla 
In Uw High School (Grades 9 to 12 or 10 to 12). 

5. BnwnUn Vocational Work Ex ptria & c a Programs to High BebooLs, 
Not Subaidiaed from Federal Vocational Edaeelk® Panda 

(a) BmUhss education. 

<b) Diversified occupation*. 

6. Bemuneratlre Vocational Work E x perience ProgrtHM tn High Bcfaooia, 
Subsidised from Federal Vocatioaal EdocatJoo Fuad*. 

(a) Trade and industrial education . 

(b) Dtotrlbative oecapatlooa. • 

In each of these six types of formal work experience education pro- 
grams, well -organized school guidance and plac em e nt services are 
waatial to their succeasful operation In the succeeding pages of 
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this chapter each of these nx type* of work experience education will 
be dbeoreed and Beverai example* will be cited. One detailed coemp- 
tion of a cmrently operating work experience program is included 
for the first 4 types and 2 detailed descriptions are included for each 
of type* 5 and 6, # 

Type /. Inschool, Nonremunemtive General Education 
Work Experience Programs 

Some students in most school* will profit from performing regular 
work tasks. In many schools, student* are released from regular 
classes to act as helping teachers, as assistants and clerks for teacher* 
and administrators, as maintenance workers, etc.. This work is gwa- 
* rally done without remuneration although in some cities a nonschool 
agency provides funds for paying for some work when performed 
by needy students. 

Work experience education consist* of learning to apply one * self 
industriously to an assigned task where essential goods or services are 
produced. It require* learning to work under superviman and de- 
veloping the ability to follow direction*. One desirable component is 
learning to meet high standard* of perforWnee in every task under- 
taken. One kind of work experience education available to every 
school administrator awl in every school ia the type 1, u Inschool, Nco- 
remunerative General Education Work Experience Program,” 

In the Mount Diablo High School in Concord, Calif-,' this program 
is called mode work experience or L W. E. Two hundred work sta- 
tions have been identified in this school and credit toward graduation 
is given for this work. No rtodsifii are paid except for after-eehool 
work. Learnin g experiences are provided for student* as typists, 
cleiks, parking lot attendant*, messengers, multigraph operators, li- 
brary assistants, cafeteria anstante, and many others. 

The following detailed report describes the inachool work experience 
program which is in operation in the Wichita Falls, Ttt, High School 
where non than 100 students participate in the type 1 work expe- 
rience program. - 

A Deecriptk* of the Work Experience Program 1 b Widal* Falk, 
T«u, Senior High School 9 

Origin mi Prooent 8Mm of Work E&porm mm Covrwa.—In Sep- 
tember 1260, the senior Ugh school began to offer work experience 
courses to sophomore, junior, and aenior students. 

■CiHSma pintthmi «r m 1mm» wwa wp*hm»» r**«ww omm*o, caw.! 
Stoat PUtto Iflgfc t Bin IS iWMt - __ 

■ns tarittiw m smti'ii tv c. an* Biiuttn «i e* tou*«‘ osmum* 

ud rtnmnHwf >»t >pirm1 if O. 9, nr Prims*! **» «to 

MM* tf MM liBI.N: ISV-S*. i*rfi IMS. 
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Bane Purpose*. — Work experiences were organised to m e et the need 
of papils in e chosen occupational field and to help thnm b&xatm 
useful citizens. Most of the students are selected by teachers to per- 
form auxiliary duties in classrooms and offices, so tk»f they may 
perform and learn more about occupational practices. 

Organisation of Courses . — Each student is required to car ry the 
regular academic load (English, history, science, language, typing, 
rtc,/ of four subjects, plus the work experience course. At least one 
oO minute period per day is allocated to the work experience course. 

Credit Allowed. — Credit toward graduation u given for work ex- 
perience courses which offer opportunities for the students to work 
as typists, cashiers, or secretaries. Other work oomwm are nomoredit 
Coordination an d Types of Jobs.— The coordinator is free all day 
to visit students at work, and help them to understand better working 
relationships and reeponsibilitiea. 

Typical jobe secured by students are listed below with a brief 
description of their work activities. 

0£e* Atritianu: Students work lu school arimiototratire and departmental 
offices as secretaries, receptionists. and ekaica Tbsy lean to take dkta- 
tion, trpe business totters, die, sod do general office vst also 

work u assistant nfrrtjnw to tbs principal* a* tbs elementary Kb oaU 
daring the fifth and sixth periods, and that further their skills by pqrto ns tng 
thme tasks. Students do not replace professions i workers, but serrs as 
assistants with the hope that thU experience will eeshto tb*a> to secure and 
hold position* after graduation. 

Ca feter ia Workers: Students work In the cafeteria datin g tbs lunch period 
and perform sack tasks as: Buatooys, waitresses, cashiers, and stsaictsble 
ssrrers. They perform these d ottos without receiving extra credit, tori do 
MLT& their i tmr hAit 

Looker Maintenance: Several boys and glris are toareisg to care to- the 
lockers and ma i n tain ths locks used on school loekara They ebsek tbs 

lockers each day fur damage and for broken or lost locks. 

Btore Practice: Students work to the store selling such as Hearts 

to Urn school activities (football, b as k etba l l , baseball, school plays, dances, 
etc.), school arm na la, and school /ptrtnres. Th«y also help the store umm 

to perform hU daUre ¥ * 


And io~V Intel BSeeeHoa; Boys awl glris leans to oparats ths audio grwj 
▼tonal equipment, such as: Morion picture projectors, amplifiers, record 
playsrs, recording machines; and they toarn to set op programs — tbs 
•hors equipment 

__ ^ 

ROTO: Ths BOTC program provides an opportun ity for i 
psrfonn office dories, to ears for mUltsry equipment, to 
students in their duties, and to teach 
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None, 

Unique F$egvms, — (1) The student can show a definite aocomp 


meat (2) The student has an opportunity to serve the school, thus 
creating school loyalty. (3) The student has an opportunity to help 
the staff and his teacher. 

Other inschool work experience programs are described in articles 
and reports by Ridgeway,* * who stated that 20 percent of the high 
school students in Lexington, Ky,, participated in some form of 
tnschool work experience program; % Schmaelxle, 4 who indicated 
that no distinction was being made in San Francisco between remu- 
nerative and non remunerative work experience education ; by Fork- 
ner,* who found that many young people do work and listed a senes 
of inschool jobs which develop in the young worker a sense of respon- 
sibility, and by Hicks * (among (khan) , who wrote that school service 
work provides an oportunity for work experience, in some regards 
better than that to be obtained by part-time or cooperative activities in 
business offices * * *. n Gilchrist and GiUes f emphasized that credit 
toward graduation should be granted for participation in the “inachool 
work program” and listed 12 areas where job opportunities am be 
developed. 

Type 2. Out-of-School Nonremtmemtice General Edu- 
cation Work Experience Progra ms 

Two c la ssifications of this type of work experience program are 
(1) pupils render community service by accepting assignments to 
load social service agencies, elementary schools, libraries, and to 
other noncommercial institutions (they work on community service 
projects) ; and (2) as a phase of the guidance program, pupils in erase 
schools are placed as “observers” or “at ud ent- learners ” in physicians’ 
or dentists’ offices, in architects’ studios, in hospitals, or with city and 
county officiate, hiking concerns, or to other business and professional 
situations. In this activity, the principal objectives are the desire 
to render community service or guidance concerning an occupation 

to which the student thinks 1 m 1ms a career interest 

— - - 
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Excellent sources of nonremunerative work experience for secondary 
school student* in any community are the volunteer and governmental 
agenda engaged in public service activities. The welfare department, 
the community chest, the Bed Gross, the recreation departments, the 
health department, the safety councils, the day nurseries, and many 
other social service agendas will use much volunteer help. 

The second source of regular placement of high school student 
learners is with business, industrial, and professional people who 
are informed in advance that the controiling purpose is career explora- 
tion. The Santa Barbara County program of work education is used 
to illustrate the type 2 work experience program. Both the remuner- 
ative and nonremunerative work experience programs are available 
to Santa Barbara County secondary school students. In one school, 1 
66 percent of the members of the senior class applied for work educa- 
tion and 4 out of every 6 choee the nonpay type. Olson made this 
etatemoii — 

Bevaral advantages erf tfaa aonpaid position* over the paid work crperiasee 
have com* to light and are aa follow* • 

L Manx opportunities not available to yrroth on a paid baaia, become 
available on a non paid cooperative adult-youth baaia. 

i. On the acapald npulnei on school time, the Btadent la not assigned 
for l on g period* to om specific Job In other word*, he la not wmMgned to 
a repetitive job which max aooa )m ita educative value 

8. The school can place, limit, chant*, or remora the Modest from a 
particular Job with lRtla or so employer objection when be la not paid. 

e 

4, The employer or laycl risen feels sore of aa obligation to the future 
citiaec wbo to working is hie {dare of Mms day after day and not receiving 
rsaraif attaa. 

5. The etudent dom not take a ;wriea> position nnleaa be really final rea to 
learn. 

S, Non paid experience will not lessen or be diacoeUauad la timea of boat- 

Boeseke * made the statement that **The Santa Barbara program ia 
based on the thesis that all youth need such experience and that gifted 
youth need them perhaps more than any other group. * * •** The 
Santa Barbara County program of work experience education was 
chosen as the type 2 program to be described in detail, and to serve as 
the example of this type of program in this bulletin. 


•Myras a Oteea. Tto lute Barton Great y mg* SrtorTa W«* Btenttea P^n, 
O+HferM* Jmrmal of IwiiIti J*ee sMm, M : 491-44, n»wrtw 1M4 
•OaSrtt ilourt i A Work IMa e attaa Pngu ter tea QUUd. CrWwwte /Mrto «f 


A Dweriptfoit of the Work Ex p er ien ce P mgrmm m Santa Man 

County, CaKf,** 

frrigin and Present Status of the Program, — In August 1951, the 
principals and superintendents in the fire Santa Barbara County high 
schools agreed to a county wide program of work experience education 
On July 1952, the Rosenberg Foundation allocated. $40,000 to assist 
in a 2-year study project. Myron S. Olson, of the University of 
Southern California, wa* selected to serve as director of the program, 
and Albert Flaiaehauer and Cedric Boeaeke, from local county hi^ 
schools served a* aairtant*. The flirt cla«M were organized under 
this program in February 1958, A progress report dated March 1, 
1955, indicates a tremendous continuing interest in the program. Cur- 
rently, the official name of the program has been changed from “Work 
Experience" to “Work Education." 

The Direction of the Program. — A coordinator in each high school 
now supervises work education in that school. The county wide pro- 
gram is directed by the coordinator of secondary education, a staff 
member in the county superintendent’* office. 

Banc Purpose, — Two types of work experience education, paid and 
nonpaid, have been provided in the Santa Barbara County experi- 
mental program with t he greater emphasis on the non paid type. For 
the latter group, the chief aims are — 


L Helping ycroth tor pi ore tbrlr personal Interests, aptitudes, and abilltiM 
In hntinm and p mf—to nal ormpatlona 


2, Aiding yoofb restlstkally to achieve yo o ng adult status to the 
community. 


S. Improving r egnttr school offerings to make them more meaningful to 
rtudenu. 

Orgamwabkm of the Cour*t -. — In the fall of 1954, a new legal inter- 
pretation allowed youth to observe and pariidpaie in office* and busi- 
ness establishments as “students” rather than as employes. This per- 
mits them to spend 2 to 8 hours per day in the place of individual 
choice and has opened many doors of exploratory opportunity for 
thee* students. No wage is paid for the insehool hours of participa- 
tion by the student. 

Credit Allowed , — The students’ work education experience is cloeely 
supervised by coordinator* and credit for graduation is granted. 
State regulations prescribe the condition* under which credit is 
granted and the extent to whicl^the credit may be awarded. 


»¥Mi swirtrQps <rf m mum 
*r Wrttar a ghmA 
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Coordination m*d Types of Jobs . — Students we placed in profwa- 
monal offices and business establishments for educational and explora- 
tory experiences. Students work aide by side with teacher*, dolors, 
lawyers, furriers, architects, and other business and professional peo- 
ple, Many students enter community work, serving with librarians, 
social service workers, elementary teachers, etc. The students arc 
jointly rated by cdordmator* and employers. 

OrgomisatiDnal Problems . — Adult citizens must be educated to the 
values of this new plan. An intererted lay advisory committee, the 
cooperation of administrators and teachers, and an underrtanding 
student group are essential for the suoewa of the program. Logml 
problems of liability insurant* for each pupil and relations to em- 
ployer and labor org anisa tion* must be thoroughly discussed and 
tentatively solved for each program of this type. 

RsmsmemHon.— None for work on school- released time. Students 
may receive pay for after-school and Saturday hours worked. How- 
ever, a student may not work for pay after school or on Saturdays in 
the sama establishment in which he has non paid experience on school 
time. 

Unique Features.— Students work without pay in offices or places 
of business which represent the immediate concept of a chosen life 
career. Students are not to be exploited and must be moved through 
a variety of experiences. Students are free to move from one employ- 
ment to another to assist in making occupational choice. The County 
Lay Advisory Committee has proven to be of inestimable value in the s 
organization and operation of the Santa Barbara County program. 

A similar program of out-of -school, non paid work experience is 
being tried at the junior high school level in Towiston, Pa. u The new 
plan called “Job Exploratory Program for Boys and Girls Enrolled 
in Occupational Education" was organized for students over 16 years 
of age. Its purpose is job exploration rather than job training. Since 
pupils arc required to attend school to age 17, and can get work permits 
at 16, this work experience program gives many of those who will 
leave school at age 17 an opportunity to gain confidence and to realise 
that there are many jobs in which they can succeed. 

Type 3. Remunerative General Education Work Expert- • 
cnee Programs at the Junior High School Level 

The needs of some overaged boys sod girls in the junior high school 
can bt met by providing them with remunerative work experience. 
The work tasks are those in which they can be legally employed. 
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These teaks may or may not b# related to their ultimate choice of a 
vocation. 

The critical school-leaving age of school youth ia approached by . 
soma students while they are still is the junior high school. Work 
experimee has been used as as educative program in several com- 
munities to aid youth who will leave school at the end of the compulsory 
attendance period and for further school attendance. In Philadelphia 
the general work experience program if offered under the work 
experience roster plan m 11 senior high schools, 1 vocational-technical 
school, 15 junior high schools, and is 6 elementary schools. Special 
work experience daaeee are providsd is 5 high schools, 4 junior High 
schools, and 1 atementery (special) school, 1 * Daring the school year 
1952- 53, 8^84 boys and girls wore rawed by the school and work 
programs. Of that total, 1,869 were in ratio' high and vocational- 
technical schools, Ml in junior high schools, and 74 in elementary 
schools. The gros annual earnings of this group amounted to wire 
than fl million. 

In the Baltimore public schools, youth of junior high school Age 
may enroll in the occupational and atop center dannog which have ben 
is operation si nos 1043.“ More than 4,000 young people have been 
enrolled in tha work study experience during the last 10 years. 

The following descri ption of the work experience program now in 
operation in three Minneapolis junior high schools has been chosen to 
illustiate the type 3 program. 

A D'laurtptimi of the Work Experience Program ■ Three 
MteoiarnHi, IBra, Jrahw Hlgii Schools « 

Origin and Present Status of ths Course . — In January IMS, two 
Minneapolis junior high schools ware selected to experiment with work 
experience programs. One elaae with 20 to 25 students is now in 
operation hi each of the f sehoola, and rtudante from ray school in 
the city may be sent to tM|e schools. Student* over 15^ years of age 
may enter the program. 

Ths Direction of ths Program . — Some its inception, tha program 
has operated mdar tbs direction of Margaret E Andrews, Consultant 
in Businrai Education and Placement, Division of Secondary 
Education. 
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Basie P^foms.—Them courses were organised to meet needs of 
older, doll, or poorly adjusted pupils whom regular school offering 
fail to satisfy. These are the studebfci who experience sever® difficulty 
in adjusting to a regular school program and who will likely leave 
school at age 16 or soon thereafter. 


Organisation of the Comm ,— Each student is required to be in school 
S hours in the morning and work at least an equal time each afternoon 
Two of the forenoon periods mart be devoted to a course in oocupa 
tional relations which combines En glish with informatim on ®n- 
ployer-employee relatione, social security, taxes, hanking, insurance, 
housing, community ^jwicea, etc., taught by the coordinator who 
places the student and supervises him on the job. 

Credit Allotted . — Credit toward graduation is given for the work 
experience, but both student and counselor understand that the credit 
allowed h in the nonacademic field. 

Coordination and Types of Jobs — The coordinator is free each after- 
noon to visit students at work, to search for new petitions for work 
experience students, and to assist those pupils who are not employed. 
One fixed duty of each coordinator k to teach the supplementary 
course cm occupational relations. Typical work assignments of these 
students are: Busboys, menengera, waitresses, sales clerks, printers 1 
helpers, and car washers. 

Or ganisatio nal Problems of the Pro gram . . — Some difficulty is en- 
countered in operating this program aim a major percentage of 
these rtudeqts are not yet 16 years old. Federal regulations prohibit 
their employment during school hours when the employer engages 
in interstate commerce. Efforts have been made to have some of them 
youths who are nearly 16 years ok! declared student learners so they 
can be employed in nonhazardous jobs without bong ip violation of 
fair labor standards requirements,” 

Remuneration — Students in this pregram are paid “going” wages 
for beginning employees in the community. This is $0.76 to $1 per 
hour, seldom lower than $0.76. 

Unique Features of the Program, — F our unusual characteristics of 
the Minneapolis work experience pregram can be noted : (1) It is 
designed for me in the junior high school; (2) the program has 
been in operation continuously ami succ essfu lly for 10 years; (8) tests 
are given to determine aptitudes ; (4) the work experience record be- 
comes a pert of the permanent record of each student; (6) students 
from any school in the city are eligible; end (6) by substituting the 
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occupational relations courses for required English and social studies, 
these students are removed from the academic subjects in which they 
adjust poorly. 

Type 4, The Remunerative General Education Work 
Ej$eritncc Program for Pupils in the High School 
(Grades 9 to 12) 

Here the educative values of productive work experience are recog 
mied by well-planned programs including guidance activitnw, place- 
ment services, adequate coordination by a special teacher, and by 
special classes dealing with problems of community relations and job 
success. The students are engaged in any acceptable work assignment 
and are paid a reasonable wage for their work. 

The opportunity of learning to work by performing constructive 
tasks in and about the home is no longer available in many American 
homes. The gradual industrialisation of the Nation has reduced the 
number and type of homework chores available to young people today. 
The development of laborsaving gadgets and the centralisation of food 
processing has tended to reduce even more the availabibty of home 
tasks which can be performed by youth. These changes in the home- 
life ®f the Nation have necessitated the arranging of work experience 
in community enterprises to provide those educative values which 
formerly resulted from homework tasks. Parents and educators have 
retained their strong adherence to a belief in the fundamental values 
which are derived from the work experiences of youth. One of the 
author* of the 23d Yearbook of the American A»ociation of School 
Administrators made this statement : 

Work experience of one type or another ehmil/t be regarded aa essential 
Ln the life of each youth as ■ part of the process of (rowing up. The contribu- 
tions to society, the experience* which be has on a real Job. and the acquiring 
of food work habita are valuable In the training of every youth * 

The general values of work experience education were recognised 
in Philadelphia in 1943 when an extensive program was instituted. 
By means of adjusted rosters and block scheduling, more than 8,000 
pupils were accommodated in the new work experience progr am. A 
report from one of the senior high schools named this new program.” 

®v*o though a pupil's work experience may have little ln common with 
hie program ln school, the work habits which be acquired and the died- 
ptioea associated with aoeceerful work Justify the granting of general work 
experience credit. 


"lasitn iaeeeladMi of feboel Administrator*. Paths to Better School*. Weak- 
tagten : Iks National ■taesttas Aaoedatiea, X*d Taarteek, IMS P. 91. 

■I*. W. Called. School Work Progress to PWUSalpMt Am+ru mm School Soar* 
/•ores K 10# ; IMi ■fprtwbw IMS 
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The Philadelphia plan as originally devised is in operation today with 
a few minor changes. 

A similar development of work experience education occurred in 
Los Angeles and in other California cities where the production of 
defense and war goods was concentrated. In Los Angeles, *the work 
experience program has been in operation continuously since the be- 
ginning of the World War U, although in some years and in certain 
schools the program emphasis has varied. In 1943 a committee of 
teachers and administrators appointed to appraise and evaluate the 
wartime work experience program produced a publication to serve as 
a program guide. In 1953, the publication was revised and reissued 
under the title A Guide for the Work Experience and Employment 
Placement Program for the City of Lot Angeles. . 

Howard A. Campion, an associate superintendent of schools, when 
writing about the Loe Angeles program of work experience early in 
1955 had this to ay about its function ; u “Work experience in the 
senior high school is the planned combination of work experience and 
school attendance. * • * ” The primary purpose of such a course or 
program is general education rather than vocational education. At 
cme time it was felt that this work experience program was to la used 
solely for preparing youth for speci fic employment. This is no longer 
the program's bade characteristic. Work experience is an integral 
part of the general education program and, when maintained on high ( 
standards, it makes valuable contributions to individual development 
and general preparation for living. Campion goes further and de- 
dares that the purpose of general work experience as carried on in (he 
secondary schools of Los Angeles are as follows : " 

L To Improve school adjustment of puplli for whom the traditional 
curriculum la found to be Inadequate. 


2. To promote personal and social adjustment of students and to establish 
emotional atabilitj through a feeling of doing worthwhile activities. 

S. To establish good attitudes toward work and to develop good work 
habits 

4. To furnish experience and training In cooperation and understanding 
of what teamwork means on the Job, 

& Through the development of self-reliance, te afford an added oppor- 
tunity to gain maturity. 1 <4 ' \ 

0. To make easier the transition from sgieol to wqrk for students planning 
to drop out of school In the near future. « .N 



& To explore the »Ctl Titles end the demands of the work world end furnish 
e bests for realistic vocations! guidance, 

9. To motivate students to appreciate school subject matter and fire 
meaning to much which has heretofore meant little to certain high school 

pupils. 

10 . To gain as understanding of the American {dan of free enterprise and 
a knowledge of basic economics. 

11. To aid In the development of competence in personal fi nancia l manage- 
ment and encourage anting for future needs. 

12. For some students there may be definite vocational value ; at lea at 
the work experience will arouse vocational interests and stimulate the de- 
velopment of elementary skilla, ■ 

Many of the 7,044 students * enrolled in work experience classes 
in California during the fall semester of the 1954-56 school year were 
enrolled in this type of work experience education. Nearly 800 
students were enrolled in this type of work experience program in 
Pasadena in 1955-56 as is shown in the following report. 

< 

A Description of the Work Ex p e ri e n ce Program in dm P a sade n a, 

Calif., High Schools * 

Origin and Present Status of the Program.— Work experience edu- 
cation in Pasadena (called the work-study program) was begun during 
World War II in an attempt to keep young people in school ami at the 
same time, assist as much as possible in the war production effort It 
has been in continuous operation since its estab l is hme nt About 200 
students in one high school and 100 in the other are enrolled in the 
Pasadena work-study program. 

The Direction of the Program.— All work-study enrollments in 
Pasadena, both in the two high schools mid in the city college are 
under the direction of the director of placement The centralized 
services of the placement bureau are at the city college, but placement 
offices are maintained at each high school. More than 4,000 employers 
have used the sendees of the p l ace ment bureau. Each call coming into 
the central office is relayed to the school haring available a potential 
candidate for the job, with consideration being given to age require- 
* ments, geographical location, employer preference, etc. The place- 
ment counselor is also the teacher-coordinator in each high school 

Basic Purposes. — It is believed that wort; experience has highly 
significant and worthwhile values ss a part of the general education 


■cancan*. A Rrwovt «f te Shrty at Wartt Xvp i ri aaai tew * Ottawa* W> 
B cho a la and Indw Caifefaa. Sacra a—ta: f* Mate Dear**! af « d ar a Oa a. IMS. 
Preliminary Ml)* * 40. 
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of young people. For the purpose of capitalizing on these values 
and coordinating the students’ occupational activities with the regular 
school program, administrators in the Pasadena schools have devised 
a method of giving credit and formal recognition to work experience 
education, * * 

Organisation of the Work-Study Program. — Time spent at work is 
regarded as time spent at school if a student is enrolled in the work- 
study program. t The student employment n^ust be coordinated with 
classroom instruction in order that school credit can be given, A 
teacher-coordinator checks the student on the job at regular intervals 
and also teaches an occupational relations class which each student- 
worker must attend. The amount and type of the student’s employ- 
ment is made a part of the student’s personal school record. The final 
grade is a composite of the work record and achievement in the occupa- 
tional relations class. 

Credit Allowed. — Regulations adopted by the State education de- 
partment control the amount and type of credit allowed for the work 
experience of each student 

Coordination and Types of J obs.—A teacher-coordinator in each 
school conducts {the occupational relations cla^ and visits the work 
station of each pupil at stated intervals. Job placements are made in 
the following fields of employment: Domestic service, merchandising, 
office, technical, and manufacturing (arranged in quantitative order 
with domestic service being the greatest). 

Organisational Problems. — Besides the part-time work-study pro- 
gram, the.placement service assists students in securing summer em- 
ployment and other seasonal jobs, A distributive education work 
experience program is also conducted in the merchandising area. 

Remuneration. — Students are paid the “going” wage and conform 
to all local, State, and Federal youth employ ment requirements. 

Unique F eatwres . — The occupational relations cousm , for which a 
study guide ” is available, is one of the unique features of the Pasadena 
i plan. The teacher-coordinator, who teaches this course, also visits 
the student’s workplace and reports the grade for the work-study ex- 
i perience. The placement bureau conducts regular and extensive fol- 
^ lowup studies of working students. The placement bureau also serves 
as an employment agency for placing dropouts and high school 
graduates. 


“ OtUfona. Worlt-Stody Pnma 0«wtM Itotettoni Omm OvtllM, Him*— : 
Pimdcaa City School*. 42 p. Mlnoo. 
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Type 5. Remunerative Vocational Work Experience Pro- 
grams in High Schools Not Subsidized from Federal 
Vocational Education Funds 

This type of work experience is usually limited to juniors and seniors 
in office occupations and/or other vocational clams not reimbursed 
from Federal funds. Ordinarily the related claaswork is taught by 
a person known as a coordinator who also works with employers to 
see that the school instruction and work experience supplement each 
other to the advantage of the student. The work consists of beginning 
assignments in a chosen occupation. In this vocational work expe- 
rience program two easily distinguishable patterns of organization 
are in common use, these are: (1) A diversified occupation program 
patterned after the federally subsidized cooperative trade and indus- 
trial program and (2) the business education cooperative work-study 
program. Two identical characteristics are common to these two 
forms of work experience education, namely, both are vocational in 
purpose and do not receive a Federal subsidy. Special State aid may 
be available in some States. 

The Noa-FederaOy-Subttdized “Diversified Occupations” Program 

It will be seen in the description of the type 6 work experience 
program included in the next section of this chapter that the cooper- 
ative trade and industrial education work experience program required 
that all enrollees be employed in and trained for a trade or industrial 
pursuit Such occupations shall aim be those which offer a real chance 
for training and advancement in the occupation selected by the student 
is a vocation. In like manner, a distributive education cooperative 
work experience program would enroll student learners employed in 
and training for merchandising occupations. In many small communi- 
ties it is difficult to organize separate programs for business, distribu- 
tive* and trade and industrial groups due to the limited number of 
employment opportunities available. It is also true that many students 
have an urgent Med, both for the earnings obtained from the part- 
time employment mid tot the educative values which are inherent 
in work experience. For these reasons, many so-called diversified 
occupations programs have been organized in both large and small 
cities in which occupations of many kinds are utilized by members 
of one group. As a result, some work experience students in the same 
class will be in selling jobs, some in office assignments, and some will 
be in industrial jobs. . 

Since one of the controlling purposes of the type 5 program is 
VUMIM^ each student in this type of work experience education 
should la placed in a job within a field of employment in which he 
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is likely to work as an adult The type 5 program is especially suited 
to those who must seek full-time employment on graduation from 
high school Through the part-time work experience program, and 
by means of a course sometime* called industrial and business relations 
dealing with problems of community life and job success, the transition 
from school to work becomes a gradual and natural process. Many 
students are held in school thrphgh graduation and some may have 
their interests in education so stimulated that they continue through 
junior college or college. 

The following prototype example used to illustrate ancj describe 
the non- federally-subsidised diversified occupations work experience 
program is from the Bladensburg, Md., High School, located in a 
community adjacent to the. District of Columbia. The related class 
instruction in the Bladensburg High School program include* some 
academic work since it meets 2 hours per day. 

A Description of the Work Experience P r ogram ha the Bltlcmhurg, 

Md^ Senior High School M 

Origin and Present Status of the Course. — This cooperative school- 
work program has been in operation since 1907 Each year 1 class 
has been organized and 1 coordinator has done all of the work in con- 
ducting this program. The 1955-56 class included 19 boys and 26 
girls, all of whom are setnpra. The course runs for 1 year and is open 
to seniors only . 

The Direction of the Program, — The original program was organ- 
ized by Mrs. Gladys EL Bollinger who has served continuously as the 
coordinator of the work since 1948. Hot title is Coordinator of 
Diversified Occupations. While this class is not subsidized with Fed- 
eral vocational education, funds, its organization parallels that of sub- 
sidized classes. The coordinator is paid at the regular salary rate for 
working 2 weeks during the sumer while organizing the next year’s 
class. 

Basic Purposes — The criteria few selecting a dan ef diversified 
occupations students in the Bladensburg High School from the 100 or 
more who apply tor admission each year are : (1) Interest in receiving 
training in a specific occupation ; (2) economic need — proven need for 
the income to be earned in order to remain in school ; and (S) the need 
for work experience to assist in spoil adjustment to school and com- 
munity. A large proportion of this students in this class begin full- 
time work imxnsdistely following graduation. Tbsss criteria also 
indicate the purposes of tbs course. 

■^wyirtwa QMp E Mtotjf, P iwn a* 
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Organization of the Course . — Each student enrolls in a business 
English course and in a job problems course in the morning mid must 
work an average of 8 hours each afternoon. The foregoing courses 
are both taught by the coordinator. This schedule allows each pupil 
to enroll in one elective course. 

Credit Allowed.— The three 1-hour courses taken in the morning by 
the diversified occupations students carry one unit of credit each. 
The work experience program consisting of an -average of S hours of 
work per day in the afternoon receives 1 unit of credit. The credit is 
entered in school records under the title “Diversified Occupations.’ 1 

Coordination and Types of Jobs. — The coordinator is free each 
afternoon to visit students at work. The coordinator also teaches the 
business English class in which most of the diversified occupations 
students are enrolled, as well as 2 sections of the job problems class 
with approximately half of the 46 students enrolled in each. These 
students work at all types of jobs, such as office practice, sales work, 
stockroom work, filling station helpers, gardening, and metalwork. 

Organisational Problems of the Program. — Since all students are 
more than 16 years of age, no difficulty has been encountered ip secur- 
ing work permits for these students. 

Unique Features of This Program— While the program at Bladens- 
burg High School is similar to the subsidized diversified occupations 
program, it includes job assignments in trades, office practice, agri- 
cultural work, and store selling. This the employment needs of a 
cross section of the school population are met in this one class. 

A second feature of the Bl aden sburg program is the fact that the 
coordinator teaches a course in applied English to all students enrolled 
in the diversified occupations program. 

A third characteristic is that the coordinator has been able to place 
about three- fourths of the incoming class in full-time jobs during the 
summer preceding the echoed year in which they are enrolled in the 
diversified occupations class. 

There trwvnany work mqierience education programs of this type 
in operation that do not conform to the requirements of the Federal 
Vocational Education Act. For example, the job upgrading pro- 
gram* 1 was established in the Detroit public schools in 1*42 to aid 
early sehool-kevMi In the process of becoming employable. Students 
who have abta^y left school and thorn who are ready to drop out of 
school are enrolled in the job upgrading program. The* students 

spend the forenoon in class and the afternoons at work. The forenoon 
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period is devoted to reviews of fundamentals, the improvement of 
handwriting, and in specialised studies to fit for first employment 
One period is devoted to problems of personal grooming, business 
etiquette, methods of applying for a job, and other problems of job 
success. The other morning periods are spent in reviews of funda- 
mentals to match the needs of individual students. Some students 
secure full-time employment and others who have difficulty in finding 
^ob are placed with some social agency or municipal government de- 
partment on a part-time work experience program. These youths are 
paid at the rate of 60 rants an hour with funds from a subsidy pro- 
vided by a private foundation and by the city of De&oit. 

The number of youth who have gone through the Detroit job np- . 
grading program exceeds 2,500. While nearly one-half dropped out 
of the program, 90 percent of those who remained are employed and 
10 percent have returned to high school with the expectation of being 
graduated. A followup service for employed youth is maintained for 
6 months. At the end of that period of successful employment, the 
individual is marked “upgraded.” Six job upgrading program classes 
are now in operation in Detroit in 4 high schools with a total average 
attendance of about 200 pupils. 

Noo-F*d«rally-Sub«idized Work Experience Programs fa Bounen 

Education 

Business and commercial courses enroll more secondary school 
students than any other field of study excepting F.nglish, health an d 
physical education, and social studies. More than 60 percent of all 
pupils enrolled in regular and senior high schools in 1948-49 were 
enrolled in some business education course. This enrollment included 
more than 3.2 million secondary school students.** 

Business education departments in large high schools may include 
as many as four curriculums, namely: (1) The stenographic with 
emphasis on shorthand and typing; (2) the general or clerical with 
emphasis on typing and office procedures; (3) the bookkeeping and 
accounting major; and (4) the salesmanship or distributive occupa- 
tions program. Many students in business education curriculums plan 
to enter wage -earning occupations in the commercial field at or before 
high school graduation. For these, real work experience involving 
paid employment in their chosen field under the cooperative super- 
vision of school and employer will insure the most satisfactory move- 
ment from full-time school, through part-time employment, to a full- 
time wage-earning job. 


■ O. B. Department of Health, Eduction, and Welfare, Ofiee of BdBcatioa. OfftriB* 
odA Hereto— ti U High School Bobjacu, 1048-80, Waahtagtoe : U. a Oarer mb— t PrteP 
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In n research study reported by Graham and Owen “ in 1958, 117 
respondents from a random suppling of schools listed 196 work ex- 
perience programs. Of 106 secondary school programs described, 86 
were in distributive occupations, 40 in office occupations, and 19 in 
diversified occupations. Work experience was considered a part of a 
regular school subject in nine owes. Because of the skill required in 
secretarial and office practice, job assignments to work experience in 
these fieldsjire often postponed until the last semester of the senior 
year, A term of from 2 to 4 months often suffices to provide 

work expSBte# for these 2 groups,. The separate diversified occupa- 
tions classes which are subsidized with Federal vocational education 
funds, are scheduled throughout the school turn. 

In a recent yearbook of the United Business Education Association, 
Nolan advocated cooperative work experience programs in business 
education departments and deseribedUhe Wilmington, DeL, program *’ 
which has been in continuous operation for 22 years. 

Business education courses in New York City included more than 50 
percent of the 4,000 students enrolled in cooperative courses i'A 1958-54, 
In Trenton, N. J.,1,050 of the 2,700 students in the Trenton High 
School in 1954-56 were majoring in business education courses. A 
cooperative business education program was in operation in the 
Trenton High School during the spring of 1965 with 115 students 
enrolled. 

A description of the Wilmington, DeL, program is included here as 

an illustration of the business cooperative work experience program. 

> 

A Description of the Office Occupation* Work Experience Program 
in the Buaineaa Education Departments of the Wilmington, DeL, 
High School* ** , 

Origin and Present Status of the Program.— The business education 
program in Wilmington has grown during the last 80 years to the 
extent that, it now provides instruction for nearly one-third, of all 
students enrolled in the Wilmington secondary schools. The coopera- 
tive program of work experience education in office occupations has 
been in contiguous operation in the Wilmington high schools for more 
than 25 years. Two types of business education cooperative courses 
/ 

»jMh Qnliua mm* Cloud* Ota. Report at UBRA BoaMnA roonUattoa itadj oa 
Work BxpartaMO la Batua Bdunttoa. JTcMmmI Mom Blott o a Qmmrtmrtt, op rtm* 
i»st. Pp. a*-Ti. 

* C. 'a, Nolan. Tb« Btwlnooo Education D^arUntnt Make* PrortaioM for a Coopontln 
Work ^trtam Protna. Wooktagtoa : fko Doited Bartin i Woeatton Aooodbottea, 
Im(mh Iftwrttw Prmgrmm* la the S ee e ni e ty Boheel, 1MO. Pp. IMi 

•fMo WBH7 wao prepo r od hy Dr. Horry Q. Pocfeor, Stato Diroe tor. UiMbiila 
ood Mmm Bdoeotleo oad Bopmrtoor of Barton Moatka to tb* WUortoftcA PahUa 

ftta—ia wnatogtaa, not. 
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are include in this dfvision, namely, office occupations and distributive 
occupations. 

T he JHrection of the Cooperate Work-Entperience Program in the 
Office Occupations, — Business education departments in the three 
W limington high schools are under the direct supervision of the local 
high school principal and are under the administrative direction of the 
supervisor of business education. Four coordinators of office occupa- 
tions serve the city schools. The enrollment in the cooperative wqrk 
experience programs for the fall semester of the school year 1955=46 
#s P. S. Du Pont High School, 75; Wilmington High School, 168; 
and Howard High School, 29. Two coordinators serve the 168 
students in the Wilmington High School. 

The Tune Schedule for the Office Occupations Work Experience 
Program,— The office occupations work experience program in Wil- 
mington is organ used on the ‘2- week alternating basis. The students in 

each class are divided into two groups, group I and group H. During 
the senior year, each student spends 2 weeks in school and 2 weeks on 
their cooperative job. Group I spends 2 weeks in school, white group 
H is at work in the commpnity. Thu* 2 students fill 1 fulltime job. 

Basic Purposes of the Program,— The basic purposes of the coopera- 
tive work-experience program in office occupation^ are to »— itt each 
810 dent to bridge the gap between school and ipitikl employment; to 
aid the young person to make social and business adjustment* during 
early employment contacts; to provide motivation for the paralleling 
school courses; and to emphasise the needs for both skill ami proper 
"business attitudes. 

Organisation of the Course.— E manual entitled “How to Co- 
ordinate the Cooperative Work Experience Program in Business Edu- 
cation in the Wilmington Public Schools'’.* outlinre the methods fol- 
lowed in organizing these courses. Employers are called on by 
coordinators for the purpose of securing work situations for students. 
No employer is solicited by more than one coordinator, F v*h em- 
ployer completes a personnel requisition form which the 

nature of the job in his office and the type of student he would like to “ 
hare to fill the position. At the same time, a student pr ofit* te pre- 
pared by the coordinator for each student in the program indkati j m 
each student’s personality traits and skill achievements in the various 
office activities. The coordinator then attempts to the 
profiles with the employer's personnel requisition. Thus an effort is 
made to place each student in a job that is commensurate with hit in- 
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terwt and ability. In Addition, many student* work und^the dees 
supervision of the coordinator either half time or full time during the 
summer period thus retaining all jobs that hare been reserved by b«* 
m fizmfl for the uee of cooperative students. Separate block 
schedules are arranged for teudenii during their S weeks in school 

Credit Allotted . — Cooperative work experience in office occupations 
i b compulsory for all students enrolled in basin ess education, therefore, 
full credit is allowed for this experience. 

Coordination and Type* of Job*,— Under tfie 2 weeks at work and 2 
weeks in school plan, each coordinator devotee a half day to claMoom 
instruction and a half day to rut to cooperating business firms. The 
coordinator of office occupations, conduct* the office practice clasework 
and provide* each stpdcnt with as much remedial work as necessary. 
The monthly reports by each employer cm the work of the student 
serves as a h*<nq fat this remedial instruction. Since the cooperative 
work experience program in office occupation* hi open to all senior*, 
the differences in the skill ability of the students requires the use of 
office practice jobs ranging from clerk-typist to secretary -stenographer. 
All seniors in the business education departments in the three high 
schools participate in the work experience program, * 

As a culminating experMoee, the business education program pro- 
vides eooperfctifB work experience in both the office and diirtributive 
occupations. The average number of work experience students in 
each program is as follows : Office occupations, 21 1 ; distributive educa- 
tion, 64; and, in addition, there are 90 students enrolled in diversified 
occupations and 81 students in the trade and industrial program. .Be- 
cause of the large number of students enrolled in the cooperative work 
experience program in businees education, the employers in the com- 
munity depend on these students to fill jobs in their offices and these 
students have become an important part of the labor force in the 
Wilmington area. 

Unique Feature* of the Cooperative Oftce Occupation* Program.— 
The fact that students work f weeks and go to school 2 weeks is a 
unique feature. Some students continue to work alternate weeks 
throughout the summer, white acme work at full-time jobs under the 
mpervhiaci of a summer coordinator. However, the unique feature 
of the businees education program in the Wilmington public schools 
is that an attempt is made to help each boy and girl to grow and develop 
to the utmost of his or her capacity as a well-rounded individual and 
office employee, Am^tersnifiieMmfetetheie^tlkatthecoqm- 
ti ve work experience program is a part of a 8-year program in business 
ed Ration. Inthel0thgrade,all3tudentscnrolledin.busin«Beduca- 
tkm are given an opportunity to spend 2 periods a day in exploratory 
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Activities, The primary purpose of these activities is to a«irt each 
student select 1 of 4 areas of specialization in the 11th grade, namely, 
accounting, secretarial, clerical, or distributive education, T hiring 
the 11th year each student receives an intensive skill development 
program in the area which he or she has selected. At the close of 
the l^th year, each student is placed in a cooperative job that is 
commensurate with his interest and ability. 

Type 6. Remunerative Vocational Work Experience Pro- 
gram s in High Schools Subsidized from Federal 
Vocational Educational Funds 

In the national interest and for the purpose of stimulating and 
assisting the respective States in the development of adequate pro- 
grams of public vocational education of lees than-college grade, the 
Congress has from time to time enacted important grant in-aid legis- 
lation. The first and basic act — I^iblic 347, 64th Congress — known 
as the Smith-Hughee Vocational Education AcCwas approved in 1917 
and is still in effect. The controlling purpose iS"to provide education 
to fit persons for useful employment. The act provides several annual 
continuing appropriations for apportionment under a formula to the 
States for this purpose. In accepting the terms of the Smith-Hughee 
Act, all of the States through legislative authority have designated 
or established a State board for vocational education responsible for 
administering vocational education in that State. This board pre- 
pares State plans establishing the terms, conditions, and standards for 
the promotion and development of public vocational education of 
less-than-college grade. Such State plans may provide for the use 
of Federal funds and State and local matching funds for the salaries of 
teachers of trade and industrial education subjects in part-time classes 
for cooperative vocational education. A subsequent law relating to 
the Smith-Hughee Act — Public 586, 79th Congress-*- was approved in 
1946 and is commonly known as the George- Barden Vocational Educa- 
tion Act This act extends the pro visions of the Smith- Hughes Act 
and authorizes increased annual appropriations to the States. In 
addition to other new pro miens, it authorizes a grant to each State 
for the further development of vocational education for the dis- 
tributive occupations. The act is currently in effort. Any State 
board for vocational education may make provisions in its State plan 
for the use of George- Barden Federal funds'and matching State 
appropriations in reimbursing public schools which maintain local 
programs of part-time cooperative trades and industry classes and 
who maintain part-time cooperative distributive occupation* education 
classes. 
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Schoob and rlurmrnr operating under the provisions of these Federal 
acttyio described in Federal and State vocational education bulletins 
a A|i§rative {'art- time education * ami programs are baaed on the 
ideaumt the persona enrolled will follow the occupations in which their 
work experience is obtained. Originally provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act which provides for general continuation classes were 
interpreted to cover employment of young workers in any occupation. 
In 1952, an opinion of the General Counsel of tbs Federal Security 
Agency, now Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, limited 
the use of Federal funds for general continuation education to per 
sons employed in a trade and industrial pursuit. Therefore, this 
limitation applies to cooperative diversified occupations programs. 
In these and other programs subsidised by tbs State through the use 
of Federal funds, a coordinator who is a member of the high school 
faculty provides classroom instruction related to the students’ prob- 
lems on the job and works with the students’ employers^ aee that each 
student gete a broad work experience and is adequately supervised mi 
the job. The program is open to juniors and seniors in high schools 
and may be conducted as a 1- Or 2- year program. The students’ hours 
at work must equal or exceed the bonze spent in school during ’the 
school year, and must not average le* than 15 hours per week. Pro- 
grams of this type are in operation in two occupational fields, in the 
trade mid industrial occupations, ami in the distributive occupations. 

In tbs trade and industrial part-time program, students must be em- 
ployed in a trade or industrial occupation, such as carpenter, welder, 
radio repairman, ante mechanic, nurse, cosmetologist, garment worker, 
and other similar types of oocupationsgeared to supply ami demand. 
The students in a particular class may be employed in the same 6r 
different trade and industrial occupations. 

In the distributive part-time program, cooperative students must be 
employed in a distributive occupation, such as stockkeeper, window 
dresser, or salesman. The students in a particular class may be em- 
ployed in the same or differing distributive occupation*. 


Programs of cooperative work-study education are not reoent addi- 
tions to the industrial programs offered under authorisation of Fed- 
eral vocational education acts. Early examples of cooperative trade 
education involved homogeneous groups of students working half time 
in one industrial concern and attending school the other half. Coop- 
erative training in a single trade or occupation was confined to l»rf» 
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tatiai becww of the limited number of employme nt opj>ortunitir*t 
available in small can ter* of population. By 1M1, a new plan 0 f 
providing vocational education in the trades tu developed in several 
Southern State*. The new progiam was called diversified ooettpation*, 
in which the student* wot employed in s wide variety of trade and 
industrial pursuits. In s program of this type, no two student* need 
be in training for the mum occupation. Tlie tr aining of each indent 
iearniu is specific for a tingle occupation. Hie program of the school 
is diversified to meet the occupational requirements for training as 
established by the needs of Cite oommumty, The ^udente may be em- 
ployed m as many trade and industrial occupations u there an 
students enrolled. \ , 

The terminology used in nami n g and\ describing then prop-ama 
rariee from State to State, Such terms as *|art ti™ cooperative 
classes," “diversified cooperative clamf and' (*fcup&. 

tioM cl&mm n (oonveraationally shortened to “D da^n") are and 
interchangeably. The trade and wdoitrial divwoo of the Tam 
State Board for Vocational Education M repommep^fth* on of the 
term “industrial cooperative clanea." 'IJhj official title given to then 
courses jn Minnesota, is “Cooperative Part-time Occupational Train- 
ing. ” The Kimmarie* of annual reports of the State board* of vow 
tional education listed vocational work experienc* programs a* part 
time general continuation classes until IWfi ** when $Ml6\nAte stu 
dent* and 9,ifi0 female students were reported a* bung enrolled as 
part-time cooperative students in trade* and i n/hreiri « rr If acoa 
A description of tw part-time cooperative pn>gnun in trade and 
industrial education it included here to serve as a typical example* 

The following cWscription of a part-time cooperative program in 
trade and industrial education was secured during a visit to the Evan* 
ton Township High Schcrf in Illinois, The descri ption u inducted 
^* r ® to serve as an example of the type 6 work experience program, 

A Description of A Dtw^d Occup ati on s or C oop e rative Trade 
( • Wtehid Program 

The following description was prepared by James B. E«r-n^» coo,., 
d mater of diversified occupations in the Evanston Township High 
School, to inform prospective student* and others about the program 
in the Evanston, I1L, high school and community. 

A cooperative training program for students interested in entering 
a skilled trade or industrial occupation is now included in the Evanston 
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Township High School curriculum. ' The program, known as diver- 
sified occupations (D, Q,), offers an opportunity for junior and senior 
bon and girls to train part time for the career of their choice, while 
continuing their regular spooling. The school and the local industrial 
establishments working ec|>perstiveij allow a student* learner to begin 
work in the oeeupatiao in )ahkh he seeks training, the school provides 
the related infraction and the employer trains the student learner in, 
the job skills and procedures aa he progresses on the job. 

While several different occupations msy be included in a local voca 
tionai program of this nature, tiir individual student- learner receives 
training and expense® in only « ««*- Thus the diversity implied in 
diversified occupations, applies to the program as a whole and not to 
the experience of the individual who is enrolled for training in one 
specific occupation. \Some typical occupations in which the student - 
karaer may be t rained are: Auto mechanics, commercial art, radio 
and television repair, electrical appliance repair, machinist, laboratory 
technician, photography, building trades, and nurscy work. The 
students are employed and placed in a learn mg situation for a mini- 
mum of 8 hour* per day and Ifl hours per week during achooltinie, at 
a salary comparable to that paid other beginning workers in that field.. 

Student-learnCTS in D, O. enroll in at leaf four regular classes : (1) 
The D. Q. flaws where two types of infraction are given general related 
infraction in class groups and specific related infraction given indi- 
vidually through the use of study guidw keyed to the individual 
occupation in which the student is engaged, (*) Another subject 
which a closely related' to the occupation the student- learfier is in, 
such as ma chine shop for a person working as a machinist, and chem- 
istry or biology for a laboratory technician, (8) Any other course 
which ma y ^ed scheduling* to meet graduation requirements. (4) 
Physical education, 

A total of four units may be earned during the school year. Two 
unite of credit may be earned in the D. O. program itself (1 for the 
D. O. dm m and 1 for work on the job), and fi unite for the other dames. 
The student- learner receives pay for work on the job. The fudent- 
1 earner on the job rotates through a schedule of job proceaBee no 
ordinated with the related instruction the D. O. class The coordi- 
nator visits the student- learner m the job from time to time and 
schedules the dam in s tr uct ion a manner modi beneficial. Achieve 
meat muf be tatedadory both in school and on the job before either 
of the D. 0, credits may be obtained. 


Adds from the worthwhile advantage of enabling the school to 

$ fit (tw AnmmnnltW viable' hetf«r Hut mi tk Mint. tllTM hnwlM its 
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Advantage* to the Student 

1., Offers an organized plan of occupational training under 

actual business or industrial conditions. 

student to start learning a skilled occupation 
wlule m high school which may otherwise be impossible, 

3. Bridges the gap between school and the world of work. 

4. Pennits student to earn a learner’s wage while he learns. 

0. Provides the student with an opportunity to explore his in- 
terests and aptitudes and determine whether he is suited for his 
chosen field. 

Advantages to Employers 

1. The employer has the opportunity to train personnel at rela- 
tively low cost in his establishment. 

2. Opportunity to obtain a better selection of employees who 
after training will have the opportunity to remain on full-time 
employment thus reducing employee turnover, 

3. Enables employer to participate in a school and civic 

program. ” 

4. Allows other employees to see need for and secure additional 
information about his occupation. 

Job and Training Requirements,— The D, O. program does not place 
students m routine, operative jobs. Rather its purpose is to place 
students in jobs which require instruction so that the student may be- 
come a skilled worker or tradesman and be assured of substantial em- 
ployment m the future. F or example, in view of the amount of train- 
ing required, it would be desirable to place a young man in on-the-job 
training as a projectionist at the local theater rather than as an usher. 

Diversified occupations, therefore, should be viewed as an instruc- 
tional program with the primary objective of seeing that a student 
Jearns to perform well in his chosen occupation. The fact that he is 
earning while learning is important, and much will be gained by his 
daiiy contact with businessmen and other employees. 

Diversified occupations is not just a work program, where students 
are released from school to earn money. It is designed first and fore- 
most to give well-balanced training that will prepare youth to perform 
satisfactorily on the job after they have finished school. 

Cooperative Programs hi Distributive Education 

„ for education at the secondary level in the distributive 

field has been recognized for a number of years. Since its authoriza- 
tion in the George- Deen Act of 1946, cooperative programs of voca- 
tional distributive Education have been organized in all but one of the 


States and Territories. The total enrollment in federally subsidized 
part-time cooperative classes in distributive occupations in 1054-56 
included 14,794 male students and 16,047 female students.** 

The occupations in which students may work under the distributive 
education plan is limited to those positions connected with the distri- 
bution of goods and services to consumers, retailers, jobbers, whole- 
salers, and others. Such jobs as window t rimming , advertising, retail 
Selling, service station operation, laundry or bakery routes, insurance, 
and many similar categories are included in the distributive occupa- 
tions program. The similarity between office practice occupations 
and distributive education can easily be recognized by the d israr ^ing 
reader who may then inquire about the availability of Federal funds 
for office practice occupations. Ivins and Bunge ** made this 
statement: 

There are no day programs in distributive education except the 
cooperative plan. Day-school students in a distributive occupations 
cooperative program work on a half-day basis. In 2-year programs 
at least 1 regular class period per day must be devoted to vocational 
instruction. In the 1-year program, 2 periods per day are required 
for directly related instruction. Detailed information about voca- 
tional work experience classes organized under federally subsidized 
arrangements may be obtained from State departments of education. 
In many States, bulletins relating to part-time cooperative classes in 
distributive education or in trade and industrial education are avail- 
able from the Vocational Educational Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Education.** 

The following description of the distributive education program in 
operation in Pauls Valley, Okla., is used as a prototype example of the 
type 6 work experience program. 

- , , - - fc 

" U. a Department of Health. Education, ud Welfare. OOco of Edacatloa. Digest of 
AnooeJ Reporta of State Boards of Vocational Education, Fiscal Tear Boded Joe $tf. 
19G& Washington ; Dl^aion of Vocational EdoeaUon, p. 89. 

" W li boo H Irina end William B. Straf*. Work Experience In High School. Hew 
Tort : The Ronald Preaa Co., 1861. P. 10. 

In connection with Federal support, office practice programs, coopera tire 
or noocooperaUre, are excluded from both dlatrlbuUre and diversified occu- 
pations. Aside from the distinction In the fields of work, there Is no Im- 
portant difference between diversified and distributive occupations. 

■ Examples of those bulletins are : 

Mississippi. A Handbook for Coerdbattoa of Part- Tims Cooperative Training ft*, 
grams In Trade and Indnstrtai and Dietrikattre Education. Jackson: Mississippi 
Bute Department of Education, 1PB4. IMp. 

Boatli Carolina. Coordinating Diversified Occnpatloa Program. Columbia s State 
Dftptrtmest migration. 1945. 195 j>. 

Texae. Han db oo k oa Indnatrtal Cooperative Training. Aastta : State Beard ter 
Vocational Bdnretloa, Bnltetfe, Map IMS. 11© p.# 
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A Description of the Distributi ve Education Work Ex&r imre 
Program in tb« Pauls Valley, Okbu, High School ■ 

An example of a typo 6 program: A remunerative vocational work 
experience program in high schools, subsidized from vocational educa- 
tion funds. 

Origin and Present Status of Work Experience Courses . — In Au- 
gust 1951, the Pauls Valley Senior High School began to offer this 
course to junior and senior students. 

The Direction of the Program. — This program is operated under 
the direction of Mrs. Byrdell Willson, teacher-coordinator of distrib- 
utive education. 


Basie Purposes— The major objective of a distributive education 
program is to fit persons for useful employment in distributive occu- 
pations. In more detail the objectives of a distributive education pro- 
gram may be stated as follows : 


1. To develop distributive workers who will (Ire Intelligent, economical, 
and helpful service to consumers. 

2. To develop greater Job satisfaction ; to Increase earning power ; to 
Insure advancement on merit ; to create a feeling of permanency of employ- 
ment In the mind of tbe distributive worker. 

8. To reduce business losses due to inefficient employees as well as to 
tmaound management policies and practices. 

Organisation of the Work Experience Courses.— Enrollment in a 
cooperative part-time class is limited to those who are: (I) Reg ular ly 
enrolled juniors or seniors. (2) Lawfully employed in a legitimate 
distributive occupation for at least as many hours —cb day as they 
spend in school — a minimum of 3 hours per day or 15 hours per week. 
(8) Personally and occupationally adapted to the type of work for 
which instruction is given. (4) Able to profit from the instruction. 
(5) Sixteen years of age or over. 


Credit Allowed . — Credit toward graduation is given tor classroom 
instruction and for supervised work experience in Urn business 
establishments. 

Coordination and Types of Jobs . — The coordinator meeta all stu- 
dents in the classroom for instruction designed to— 


1. Prepare each etudeut for employ meat and to continue hta training as 
tbe requirement# of the Job may dictate. 

2. Aid each student Is tbe personality adjustments necessary to get along 
with other*, to follow orders, sad to * ii *^*r*^* m ^ bis plies hi tbe organisation. 

*■ To develop ta each student eafe work habits, pride In bis job, and a 
desire for advancement through eMIOaaXt «atn» aA 4 knowledge. 


"Thto fesertpttea of the Pauls Valter. Okie., ffiatrtbatne eSeea 
wltted for ms by H. L. MMaw, the high aefceel principal. 


i ties program 
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The coordinator spends each afternoon visiting the students at 
work, giving individual supervision and guidance, and taking care of 
office details. . 

Distributive occupations are those followed by workers directly 
engaged in mer chan disi n g activities or in direct contact with buyers 
and sellers when— 

!• Distributing to consumers, retailers. Jobbers, wholesalers, and others 
the products of farm sod Industry. 

2. M a n a ging, opera ting, or conducting a commercial or personal service 
business, or selling the service of such s business. 

Remuneration.— Th& rate to be paid is determined by the individual 
employer at a uniform hourly rate, comparable to that of all beginning 
workers doing similar work. 

Unique Features of this Program.— Distributive education con- 
tributes to improvement in standards of living through better service, 
lower selling costs, and general upgrading of mar keting and merchan- 
dising practices in the field of distribution. 

The program brings the school and business into closer cooperation, 
thus increasing the practical contribution from the school to society. 

The chief advantages to the employers are that it provides for more 
careful selection of future full-time employees and an upgrading of 
those now employed. 

Possibly the greatest values in any type of school -supervised work- 
experience programs are the opportunities it offers for guidance and 
personal counseling to students with problems. Because this counsel- 
ing is related to success on a job, which often seems more important 
to some of thee students than academic success, it is likely to be ac- 
cepted. The guidance purposes should prevail from the very be- 
ginning so that the types of students to be served will determine the 
type* of programs to be set up. AH teachers could make their in- 
struction more meaningful by drawing upon the work experience of 
students in their classes for illustration and interpretation in their 
teaching. 



IV. Considerations Essential to the 
Installation of Work Experience 
Education Programs 

PRINCIPLES in the field of education usually consist of general- 
1 lzati ons grounded on successful experiences which hare been specif- 
ically observed and examined. In many areas of education controlled 
experimentations and other types of scientific research have contrib- 
uted to the development of guiding principles and recommended 
practices. For the special field of work experience education no con- 
spicuous volume of research has been completed. T&re is an evident 
need for a series of standards or guides to be used as a partial basis 
or inauguration of a work experience program. There is also 
a need for a summarisation of the problems which should be con- 
sidered and the steps that must be taken prior to installing the new 
program. 

«F 

Guides for die Selection and Operation of Work 
Experience Education Programs 

or standards are proposed as essential con- 
siderations relating to the installation and operation of work experi- 
ence programs: r 

1. It must be recognlsed^hat there are several kinds or types of work 
experience education program* based on purposes, source of support, needs 

of students, location of wort stations, or on other unique aspect* of the 
particular program. 

2. When a work experience program Is designed for Installation In a 
particular school. Its specific objectives should be simply and dearly stat^L 

8. Work experience should be regarded as a desirable educative activity 
fw all youth, regardless of social and economic statute or academic Interest 
When work experience la provided as a school offering. Urn work stations 
should represent the production of goods and services in a real and not in 
a "made" work situation. . 

4 Work experience requires experience in Jobs which match and challenge 
the ability of the youth so employed 

5. Full direction and control of the work experiences of school-enrolled 
youth can only be exerdsed by the schools when the work Is performed 
doling school-released time, and supervised by school personn el 
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operiwoi education to rmln fall appreciation by community, 
faculty, and students, and to achieve atatua moat be recognised through 
(•) credit granted toward graduation, (6) recognition provided by course 
title and description In high ecbool handbook and schedule, and (e) accred- 
itation by the State Department of Education through fo rmal descriptive 
statements or sperial bulletin. * 

7. The pupil enrolled Inthe work experience program must understand 

that when be Is at th e work station becomes a school classroom. 

'Hie ecbool through the ewlfileator maintains control and direction of each 
wort: experience pupil white on the Job. bla Job rating and school grade 
result from era! nations made by the coordinator and the employer. 

8. When a student enrolls In a type of wort experience education which 
calls for remuneration, a wage la due him commensurate with the value of 
the work being performed. Work done without remuneration must be 
performed voluntarily. All parties Involved should ascertain with certainty 
that there is co mplian ce with Federal or State laws or municipal ordinances 
relating to tolerance or assent in the permitting of a minor to wort Ex- 
ploitation of student labor must be meticulously avoided In all types of 
wort experience programs. 

ft. The successful work experience program requires adequate staffing 
and fi na nci ng. The availability of guidance, eotfdlnating, and placement 
personnel, together with suitable office facilities and sufficient travel allow- 
ances, are essential. 

10. Full community understanding and s u pp o r t mist be achieved through 
effective dissemination of Information about program. 

11- Itews which govern the employment of youth must be recognised and 
observed by all participants hi the work experience program. These legal 
requirements relate to (1) the formal authorisation of the program, (3) age 
requirements, (8) work permits and permits to employ, (4) hours of wort, 
(5) places and condition of work, (6) minimum wage provisions, (7) social 
security regulations, (g) workmen’s compensation requirements, etc. 

12. Effective placement service la essential for a successful work experience 
program. This service may be provided by (a) the personal efforts of the 
coordinator, (6) a school-operated placement service, (c) the State employ- 
ment service or Its youth employment subdivision, (g) a combination of 
these methods. 

-18. To foster the sense of belonging among the work experience students 
and to achieve the gr eatest educational gains from the program, a paralleling 
class la problems of community rela tion s and Job success is o a san t l a l . 

14 Surveys concerned with the work activities ami employment needs 
of all students, as well as community occupational surveys, are essential 
.to provide basic data neoeasary for the initial planning. Installation, and 
su ccessfu l continuance of a work experience program. These surveys will 
serve also as the public relations device for securing the Interest and the 
cooperation of students, parents, and local tenders In business, tn the profes- 
sions, and tn industry. 

15. The work experience education program riMmld be considered an 
Integral part of the school curriculum. Integration of its benefits hi an 
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course* and areas of the curriculum should be an obligation of all tnachon. 

Classroom teachers should draw on the work experience of their students 

to vitalise Instruction. The coordinator la turn should see thst his students 
_ capitalise on all of the values Inherent la other school course*. 

Initial Planning for the Work Experience Program 

Many individuals should participate in the total task of planning 
and installing a program of work experience education. Chief among 
these participants are the superintendent of schools, tty principal, the 
coordinator, and members of an advisory committee. Until the co- 
ordinator and the advisory committee are selected, the initial planning 
must be done by administrative officials. The balance of this chapter 
is used to discuss the preliminary problems which are encountered in 
initiating a work experience pregram. 

What Individuals or Groups Usually Initiate Work Ex - 
perience Programs? 

When teachers and administrators consider the incorporation of 
a new pregram of work experience in the curriculum, the advice of 
local leaders is desirable. Resources consisting of persons with knowl- 
edge about the new pregram or of individuals qualified to invstigate- 
the desirability of the pregram should be mobilised. Individuals and 
groups whose advice should be sought by administrators or curriculum 
committees include some or all of the following : ^ 

Teachers who hav» pursued graduate work la scan* phase of work 
experience education. 

Anj teacher, principal, or Individual who has confidence la the value of 
work experience education. 

Guidance counselors whose contact with pupils gives th*m f undamen tal 
Information shoot st uden ts* needs and desires. 

The State supervisors or consultants for secondary school curriculum, 
business education, trade and Industrial education, or distributive education. 

Belertrt representatives of local businesses and. Industries who would be 
employers of work experience students ami representatives of labor 
organisations. 

Public and private employment service officials, who meet work seeking 
youth of secondary school age, together with officials who issue work certifi- 
cates and permits to employ. 

School administrators and school board members, who am responsible 
tor directing the schools of a community willing to receive suggestions >wi 
to consider recommendations for the Improvement uf the schools, from what- 
ever source proposals may come. 
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Variations in Kinds and Typos of Work 



Programs 

This significant statement was included in the 26th Yearbook of the 


A pupil has the opportunity to rain Tmlaable work experience whenever he 
performs a manna I task that is undertaken primarily because the end 
results <rf his labor contribute to the health, comfort, or- safety of people. 

Usually the elementary school responsibility consists of providing, 
supervising, and evaluating whatever amount of inschool work experi- 
ence as can be used effectively. Work experience thus becomes instead 


Work experience in the junior high school can involve both inschool 
and out-of -school as well as remunerative and non remunerative activi- 
ties, In the Lewistown, Pa., junior high school, students worked in 
nonreimbursed jobs in the community as a part of the course in occu- 
pations,* * The work experience program in Lincoln, Nebr., included 
many pupils from the junior high school.* 

On the high school level, every known type of work experience edu- 
cation together with many variations of the basic types can be found. 
It is not uncommon to find several programs of work experience edu- 
cation in a single high school ; tor example, an organised inschool non- 
remuner&tiye type, plus a business education remunerative vocational 
work experience program and a cooperative trade and industrial pn>- 
gium, would meet the needs of three types of students with no con- 
flicts of authority and no duplication of approaches to prospective 
employers. The variations in methods used in securing the benefits of 
work experience education in the public schools are very extensive. 

Making the Choice of Different Types of Work Experi- 
ence Programs 

When the time of decision approaches, concerning the specific type 
of work experience education program to be installed in a given school, 
the final selection may include one or several of the distinctive types. 
Supt. J. M. Ridgeway of the Lexington, Ky., schools reported in 1952 
that 20 percent of the students in the Henry Clay High School were 
participating in the overall work program.* Included in the school- 

1 Tb* Amrteta Association of Sshcd Ainrta 1st ra tote, The a 0 ia ©f san- 

Uaa. WaabtagtM : Th# Association, ISO. P. 144. 

* Latter* aad ■MminfhU report* d wcr l Mm ttlapepu ta oCc* fltea. 

• TTiliraata teawl Biporta a* School- Work Pitpia, Lincoln : OBc* *f OSdaea 
Pndl Account tag, Kteeartb, and Special Xdncatloa, Lincoln Public School*, Mimeographed 

reports tat 1PM, 1W4, aad 1 M*. 

‘J. k. Bidpeway. Wort Bipertenea Procram. 


American Association of School Administrators : 1 


of a&ew instructional area in the curriculum a new learning method. 


Ml Jmm Ml 41 : 1SS-«T. March IMS. 
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work program in this school were extensive inschool, non remunerative, 
distributive-education, and office-practice work experience opportuni- 
ties. In addition to the directly supervised work activities, many 
students were*engaged in part-time employment 

The choice of work experience programs can result in the adoption 
of one or more of the following types : 

1. Inschool, nonremanerattve general education work experience. 
t 2. Oat-of -school, nonremoaeraUve general education work experience. 

8. Remunerative out-of-school general education work experience for 
Junior high school students, 

4 . Remunerative out-of-school general education work experience for high 
school students. 

5a, Remunerative ont-of-ecbool vocational (diversified occupations) work 
experience, not subsidized from federal funds. 

5b. Remunerative out-of-school vocational office practice work experience 
programs, not subsidised with. Federal funds, 

6a. Remunerative out-of -school trade and industrial work experience pro- 
grams (vocational) subsidized with Federal funds. 

6b. Remunerative out-of-school distributive education work experience 
programs (vocational) subsidised with Federal funds. 

The administrative organization for these programs may involve 
(1) guidance officials, (2) employment and placement personnel, (8) 
business 'education staff members, (4) a special coordinator for distrib- 
utive occupations, (5) a coordinator attached to the trade and indus- 
4 trial staff, or (6) one or more coordinators detached from any of these 
regular school staff patterns. In many schools, 1 inschool nonrein u- 
nerative and 1 out-of -school remunerative program might be visual- 
ized. In the large comprehensive high school it is conceivable that 
several of the eight patterns could be operating simultaneously. In 
the latter case, an overall program director would be desirable in order 
to avoid excessive solicitation of employers in locating work opportu- 
nities in the community. 

Establishing Tentative Objectives for Each Type of Work 
Experience Program 

One writer* has proposed as a guiding principle that: “Every 
youth regardless of social and economic status, should know from 
firsthand experience, how to work and should be able to do some work 
skillfully." Such a proposal might be received with considerable 
skepticism by many educators, but the substitute proposition that 
work experience education should be provided in each school to the 


DtemlMr 1M4. 
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degree that it beet meet* the needs of the pupils in that school would 
probably meet with general acceptance. It is equally true that when 
a program involving work experience education is being considered, 
the purposes of the specific program should be announced in accurate 
and complete statements. Completely descriptive objectives will 
facilitate the acceptance of the proposed program by students, faculty, 
direct participants in the program, and by the community at large. 

One example of definite objectives for a specific type of program is 
to be found in the descriptive article concerning the business education 
work experience education in Redding, Calif., on both high schools 
and junior college levels.* The article was duplicated for distribution 
to business education majors and to employers in the community. The 
following objectives were proposed as a guide for business education 
students : 

To teach an awareness of the need of food grooming, personality growth, 
proper attitude*, and the ability to work with other* 

To give the at mien t contact with actual working standards and procedure* 

Work experience for a stenographer should include taking dictated mate- 
rial and transcribing it, filing, general clerical experience, meeting the pub- 
lic, typing from copy, proofreading, duplicating, and perhaps transcribing 
material from a dictaphone. 

To give the student confidence in his ability. 

To give the student experience In working for an employer. 

To teach the student how to secure a Job and to keep It. (A student can 
be fired from his work experience job just aa if It were one fie secured him- 
self, bat he. learns why be lost It and what to do about improving himself or 
his work so that be will not lose the next job.) 

In ft memorandum to the employer of students in the special employ- 
ment program in Lincoln, Nebr., the following statement of purposes 
was included.* 


L To produce a more effective worker out of a type of young person who 
will he seeking employment, but who is apt to quit school before any pre- 
scribed training course is completed. 

2. To help prevent delinquency by giving the delinquency-prone Individual 
a sense of personal worth and achievement through successful employment 
and a more secure economic status. 

Si In some case* to give economic aid necessary to keep a promising 
future leader in echooL 

4. To tench pupils, through actual experience on the Job, the Importance 
of fundamentals taught in the school. 


* ftvalra J. Twaddle. A Pattern for a Work Experience Program in Boatnew fthetUm. 
DapaMUked mimeographed report. California : Redding The PnbUe School Beard of 
Bdseetten, IMS. 14 p. 

' Nebraska. Aim] Report* and Information Sh oo t* far Parent* and Employ* 
Lincoln : OEee of Qaida nee, PapU Aceoantlng, IUmwl and Special Education, Hants 
PaMfo Service, Mimeographed r e p o rt * for 195ft, 1S54, and 196ft. 
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B. To help trato ktw ability lu4l vidua is for routine work which ihtj may 
he able to do, and (hu* become telf-aupportiag. rather fh«n oo 

the community. 4 


The general purposes for work experience education included in 
the New \ ork State Education Department leaflet Let Pupila Lmuh 
and Earn,* can be particularized for any type progr am. The bulle- 
tin contains the statement that : 


Io as effort to provide the experience to work that ail youth Dead, every 
achool should kmp in oilmi parpo**s: 

To help young people develop the proper attitude toward work and 
working people. 


To meet the urge of youth to earn money and achieve eume measure of 
Independence. 



To give reel meaning to school work through a practical application 
of learning. 

To provide vocational guidance and exploratory experience for all 

youth. 


To offer organised vocational preparation for selected youth. - ^ 

The San Diego Junior Employment Service Handbook * contains 
this succinct statement which describee the purposes of a type 4 or 
general education work experience program : 


ThU work experience program fulfills the need tor additional training 
and development of youth which Is met by do other subject to the cur 
rlcolum. PupUa enrolled to the work experience program art provided with 
an opportunity for growth toward mature concepts of reaponaiWlity, em- 
ployment standards, the Interdependence of the Individual and community, 
and the handling of self-earned money. Student worker* are also afforded 
the advantage of exploratory experiences In occupation fields while still 
under school guidance, with a view of adjustment to eventual full-time 
employment t 


Credit Gioen for Counts tn Work Experience Education 

Cooperative courses in trade and industrial education and in dis- 
tributive education are universally recognized as high school credit 
courses. Short-term business education work experience is usually 
included for credit in the regular courses which are suspended for 
the few vfeeks during which the work experience is scheduled. In 
some school districts and States, formal provisions are made for 
giving credit for non-federally-subsidized work experience. 

In Oyster Bay, N. Y., school or regents* credits can be granted for 
approved work performed during school- released time, or approved 

' ^** ^fovk. is PapAt l Mm Mi JNwl Albany : State Droirtmi ni nt vrtmiit ■ 
1M4. 10 p. tetfirt. uvma-M of g<tee*tk». 
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work performed. M^d? of school hours, except during the summer 
vacation period.** In this school, pupils may be dtsmifirrl from 
the seventh or last period classes in order to begin work. 

In New York, 8 units of medit may be earned in office or store experi- 
ence by working 15 hours per week under school superrimco in a well- 
regulated office or store. 11 Hus must be paid work experience. The 
mne amount of credit e^n be offered for general work experience.** 
Credit in the work experience program is sometimes limited. Where 
several type of diplomas are awarded, this credit is sometimes accept- 
■ble only on the general and vocational diploma*. Miller,** *bo 
studied schoolwork progrtma in 1961, concluded that credit should be 
granted only for employment approved by thascfejol which meets the 
definitions and objectives of the program. He found that suth credit 
is widely used as an elective and commonly used in curriculum*! where 
the work experience is required. 

9 The actual amounts of credit allowed and the number of hours 
required .for one-ha) f amt of aedit for work upuinoi courses in 
P several cities and States are indicated in table I, page 10S. It should 
be explained that the credit values have been translated into Carnegie 
unite except for the Los Angeles, Calif., 14 entries. In general, 1 
semester of actual work experience involving from 180 to 800 hours 
will earn for the student one- half unit of oedit per semester. The 
related subject, community relations or job-success course carries addi- 
tional credit which amounts to a full unit if the cits meet* 5 days per 
week for tire full year. 


The Preliminary Plan for Operating the Work Experience 
Program 

J Udwing the decision to start a work experience education pro- 
and the employment of a coordinator, one of the first tasks which 
should be undertaken is the production of a preliminary operating 
plan. Many misunderstandings can be avoided and more efficient 
public information am be provided if a printed statement of plane is 
produced and distributed to teachers, administrators, students, par 
ents, and to the cooperating business and professional people in the 
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community. Such a plan must hare official approval from the school 
principal and faculty, of the advisory committee, and from adminis- 
trative officials, including the superintendent and the school board. 
Statements should be included showing tentative solutions to the fol- 
lowing problems : 

a 

Tabk 1.— Credit Aliowwd for Gmml Work ExparUncw to SooorvWy School 

In Cities and State* 
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4 dmwiwfrotwm.— What is the adnun&rktive pattern? The sim- 
pleet plan is one involving a coordinator within the existing «*«ff or 
in an existing- department of* local school A Becond plan inclodee 
a new and .independent department in the school, and the third, a 
citywide organisation. " 

amd CUrioal Help for the New Program.— Will the co- 
ordinator have use of a sm a ll room as an office and for private con- 
forennes with students? What facilities will be provided for makmg 
the program a success, such as telephone, office equipment, and clerical 
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Obfeotwes of the Program , — A statement which delineates the goals 
of the program to serve u the program guide. 

The Personnel of the Advisory C committee. — The entire preliminary 
operating plan should be developed by or hare the approval of the . 
r advisory committee. The names of members of the advisory committee 
should be printed in this communication. 

Selection of EnroUeet for the Program,— There will be as many 
statements of criteria for eligibility for entrance into work experience 
• programs as there are types of programs. Jhe conditions upon which 
| pupil selection will be baaed should be stated dearly. 

Ths Work Exponent* Schedule and School Credit.— What hours 
i Wl11 k® ™w^ed for on- the- job work experience f What credit toward 
graduation will be allowed? 

The Job^Suecess, Community delations, or Related Subject* Clast 
or Classes. All student* enrolled in the work experience program 
will be required to enroll in this related class. How many hours per 
i week will this das meet and what credit wiU it receive f 

Ths On-the-job Supervision,— It should be made clear that the stu- 
dent at work is a student in school and that adequate staff time will 

^provided for frequent visits to students at work and to their 
employees. 

Remuneration.— The brochure which introduces the new or on going 
program should describe the remunerative or nonremunwative^nlan 

of the program. 

Methods of Grading.— Credits for work experience are based on 
grades which in turn are derived from visits and observations of the 
coordinator and evaluations of job proficiency by the employer. This 
should be explained. 

Speoial Requirement* of Formal Programs.— Unique features of 
esch work experience program should be detailed, for example, the 
training schedules and written agreements with employers which are 
required in some programs. . 

Conformance to Local, State, and Federal Law and Regulation. 

The announcement of the new program should include a statement of 
intention to conform to all legal requirements concerning the employ- 
ment of children and minora. 

The Program Headquarters or Office.— The location of the office, 
the telephone number, and a description of office equipment used in 
the program, will if it is adequate, assist in convincing the public of 
the eenousnew* with which the school administration is supporting 
the program. 

<< 
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Employment Services. — A school employment service, or close co- 
operation with public employment services or a combination of the 
two, characterize the types of placement services now in operation. 
The placement services available should be described. 

Reports of. Surveys. — Facts from studies of working students, early 
school leavers and * followup surveys of high school graduates will 
provide objecti^kvidenee concerning the need for the work experience 
program. 

A Sample Student Sohedufy.— For clarification of the daily activi- 
ties of students in work experience programs, a sample schedule for 
a student enrolled in one of the programs should be shown. 

Staffing and Financing the Work Experience Program 

A critical phase of the activities involved in the installation of a 
work experience program is the selection of the coordinator, who 
will serve as the director of the program. 

Selecting the Coordinator for a Work Experience Program 

* In starting the new program it is important to select a person 
who can direct it successfully. The following qualifications are sug- 
gested as guides for selecting a coordinator. 

1. Education.—' The universal requirement of a bachelor’s degree 

and a teaching certificate applies to the coordinator. The field of 
specialization must be in the area of the coordination. For the gen- 
eral education work experience, any school subject field; for the 
guidance-directed work experience programs, a person qualified in - 
guidance; for the business education or office practice, a major in busi- 
ness education; for distributive education, the special State certificate 
as required by the State board for vocational education and the qualifi- 
cations established by the State plan; and for the cooperative trade 
and industrial program a qualification plan similar to that for distrib- 
utive education teachers. Courses in guidance, economics, labor 
problems, industrial psychology, etc., are helpful courses for the cag*s 
ordinator of work experience programs. \ H 

2. Professional. — Some formal course work in coordination should * 
be required of the candidate for a position as a coordinator. Addi- 
tional courses should be completed through inservice or summer school 
enrollments as Jhe coordinator continues in this field or specialization. 

Extensive trAning facilities are available in many colleges and 
universities for coordinators of federally sponsored programs of coop- 
erative work experience education. Special courses in depart- 
ments of business education are numerous, some of which are specifi- 
cally designated as work experience coordinator preparation courses. 
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These are more frequently available daring summer sessions and 
usually carry graduate credit. 

3. Eatperimce . — Teaching experience and work as a guidance coun- 
selor or as an administrator provide excellent background for a suc- 
cessful coordinator. Practical work experience is an essential require- 
ment. Any coordinator should be familiar with the problems of 
employment if he is to help with the job problems of work experience 
students. The work experience of the teacher should be in the filkl 
which he is coordinating. * 

To be a successful coordinator, the indivitjpal should be able to get 
along with people, and exhibit a sense of good humor in the face of 
many discouragements. The coordinator must develop a close work- 
ing relationship with students, school officials, permits, businessmen, 
employers, and community leaders. 

The sources of coordinators are many. In some cases a local citizen 
engaged in business or industrial work and interested in teaching will 
have all qualifications except the professional preparation* which can 
be secured in summer schools or in inservice courses. Frequently, a „ 
person already working in the school system will secure sufficient pro- 
fessional preparation to originate the new program. Some potential 
coordinators are being developed by means of a series of graduate 
courses at the master’s degree level. 

Margaret E. Andrews, of Minneapolis, who has directed work 
experience programs in the junior high schools of that city for more 
than 10 years made this statement about the type of coordinator 
needed for that program: 1 * 

A coordinator Is more than Just a good teneber — ebe la • paeon with a 
minimum of 3 yean of paid experience In some trade or business other than 
teaching. She Is a person who baa had special Instruction In working with 
part-time programs, knows weU the values underlying them and the ways of 
promoting them In the community and In the school. But beyond all these 
qualifications, she la a person who very deeply feels Jthe Importance of the 
work experience the la providing for her students She must be a person 
who recognizes the shortcoming! of her students, but who also understands 
the labor mascot well enough to be convinced that there Is a Job at some 
level for every student — and she most convince management of this. 

Staff of a new program b important to its success. The adequacy 
of the staff and the financing of the total enterprise are interrelated. 
With reasonably generous salary provisions, competent st^ff members 
* can be secured. When office space, offioa^quipment, add secretarial 
assistance are available, the working efficiency of the staff b greatly 
increased. The following statements indicate the minimum require- 
ments for the successful program. 

"Muant a Andrews. Mew They Work. Ottering Ihm, SO : 1 00-100, Q ete her IMS. 
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1. A coordinator as well Qualified aa can be found. The requirements of 
special education and unique personal qualifications may deman d a hi gh 
level of compensation. 

2. Work experience programs will operate most satisfactorily with the 
complete cooperation of an effective guidance staff. 

8. The coordinator may serve as the only placement officer for the work 
experience program. If several work experience programs are conducted In 
one high school or in several high schools In s city, a central placement 
office Menu to be desirable,. The central placement service may be operated 
exclusively by the publfag Employment Service or It may be operated by the 
school, for example, In the office of the dean of boys, or It can be a cooperative 
enterprise. 

4. Office space providing privacy for Individual conferences, sufficient 
furniture and equipment for adequate recordkeeping and some secretarial 
assistance, as well as a direct line telephone, are essential for a worts expe- 
rience program including planning, finding Jobs, selecting students, pla ce ment, 
supervision, and program evaluation* 

5. The coordinator most visit students at their place of employment 
several times each semester. For this vlaitatlon program, provisions alm ul d 
be made for a mileage allowance. 

Problems Relating to the Financial Support of Work 
Experience Programs 

One requirement of school administrators when considering the 
installation of a work experience program will be a detailed knowl- 
edge of the cost, of such a program. Answers to the following ques- 
tions will indicate the ultimate cost of work experience education to 
the local community. 

Ia State ADA (average daily attendance) aid available for students 
working at paid employment lb the community? 

What number of pupils can one coordinator supervise in a work education 
program? 

What salary will be required for the employment of a work experience 
coordinator? 

What are the costs of special equipment, office space, and expendible 
supplies which are required for the efficient operation of this program? 

What special State or Federal aid is available for the partial support of 
of the program ? 

The principle has been accepted generally that the work experience 
pupil is actually in school during the hours when he is working. This 
principle applies only to that work experience which is given school 
credit, performed during school-released time, and is under super- 
vision of qualified school personnel. Acceptance of this principle 
makes it possible for cooperative students to be included for reporting 
purposes in the lists of students in average daily attendance, which 
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provides for full participation by the local school in any State aid 
funds which are available and which are distributed on ADA formulas. 
j The coordinator of a work experience program can direct the work 
activities of from 26 to 60 students. In some schools the number is 
limited to fewer than 85 students so that one section of a related class 
may be operated effectively. Frequently 60 or more students are en- 
rolled as a total load for a single coordinator in the work experience 
program and two sections of the job-related class will be scheduled. 
In federally subsidised programs an effort is made to keep the classes 
at a sixe of from 25 to 30 pupils. When these conditions are main- 
tained the pupil-teacher ratio for the work experience coordinator will 
be cut about the same as it is for teachers of similar classes in the 
school. 

Because of the unusual responsibilities connected with work expe- 
rience programs, the coordinator is usually selected from among the 
more experienced teachers. This fact results in a teacher in the upper 
brackets of the salary scale. In most systems the coordinator of the . 
work experience program is employed for an additional month during 
each summer, for the purpose of securing jobs for and planning the 
next year’s program. 

Since the efficiency of the program is dependent on the coordinator’s 
having a snail office, some office equipment and a telephone, this factor 
may increase slightly the per-pupil cost of work experience programs. 
However, when compared with other special and laboratory courses 
offered in the school, this cost is not significant 
It should be stated Hmt Federal aid is available only for the type 6 
programs, including instruction, supervision, and teacher training, 
described earlier in this bulletin. In some States a special State-aid 
program provides assistance for vocational office practice work expe- 
rience cooperative programs. 

In concluding the discussion of the financing of work experience 
programs, it can be said that costs of such educational ventures need 
not greatly exceed tha average costs of other similar course offerings 
in the same school. The extent and advantages of special reimburse- 
ment must be explored in each school. 

Achieving Community Understanding and Support 

One value of a work experience education program to a school 
is the excellent school -community relationships which result from 
a well -conceived and efficiently operated program. Businessmen, 
industrialists, representatives of labor groups, and professional people 
after having helped plan and having participated in a good work 
experience program come to feel that they are a part of the school, 
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and they share with the school the responsibility for the education of 
the young people of the community. Methods of securing the co- 
operation and good will of community groups include : First, keep- 
ing all influential groups fully informed; second, securing the active 
participation of as many community leaders as possible, in the plan- 
ning of the program ; and, third, involving as many as can be used 
in the active operation of the program. The co mmuni ty groups 
which are actively participating or can be persuaded to become in- 
volved in some phase of the work experience program are — 

(1) The board of education, together with school administrator*. 

(2) A local advisor; committee with, represen tative* from every group 
concerned. 

(S) The parents of work experience students. 

(4) The fork experience students themselves. 

(5) The employers of work experience students. 

(6) The regular teachers, guidance officials, and other worker* In the 
schools. 

(7) Newspaper, radio, and television officials. 

(8) Representative* of organized labor. 

(W) Official* in the public employment service. 

(10) Representative of State labor department If In the co mmuni ty 

The responsibility for the program of public information and of 
securing help from citizens in the community rests almost entirely 
op the coordinator. A recent manual for Mississippi w contains an 
extensive discussion of the duties and public relations responsibilities 
of the coordinator of federally subsidized programs. These recom- 
mendations will apply equally well to other work experience educa- 
tion coordinators. 

The Advisory Committee and tfie Work Experience 
Program 

The use of citizens* committees to assist with general educational 
planning is a recent innovation. However, advisory committees have 
been serving in the Held of vocational education few several decades. 
It is possible that many work experience education programs have 
been operated successfully without advisory committees. The co- 
ordinator of the program may not immediately recognize the benefits 
to be derived from the counsel and guidance available' from business- 
men and employers serving on the advisory committee. Some ad- 

I 

" UlMlMtppl. A Handbook for tha Coordination of PartTlm Program of Trad* ud 
Dtetr&ottvo Education, Jaekaoa : state Department of adoration. Division of Vocational 
Bdocotlon, 1904. 100 p. 
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ministratore and school boards distrust and even fear the influences 
which each a committee may exert over school policies and programs. 

Since for all of the six types of work experience programs described 
in this report, community support and understanding are important, 
the use of advisory committees seems to be desirable. 

The survey of work experience education in California schools re- 
vealed that only 18 of a total of 166 high school programs received 
advisory committee assistance.” However, almost all writers em- 
phasize the importance of the appointment of an advisory committee. 

Ivins and Range u list the following duties for this group: 

1. ^Help pa bit die the program of work experience. 

2. Help to locate and select training stations. 

i 

3. Assist in the selection and enrollment of students. * * * 

4. Help to obtain classroom equipment and materials 

5. Give advice on the formulation of administrative policies and operating 
procedures, 

ft. Recommended Instructional materials that should be used. * • • 

7. Determine the course of action In making decision# on general problems 
that may arise. ‘ . 

The personnel included in any advisory committee will be de- 
termined by the nature of the work experience program. In a large 
comprehensive high school or in a city system, one liaison committee 
at the toj) level might be appointed to advise the school board, the 
superintendent, and the administrative staff. On the operational 
level, each type of work experience program will profit from a special 
advisory committee. The personnel making up the craft or occu- 
pational advisory committee should include, in addition to the co- 
ordinator and the school principal, representatives from the board of 
education, the school administration; the guidance service, the em- 
ployers, the parents, the public employment service, the most in- 
terested local labor organization and other affected groups, for ex- 
ample, the local chamber of commerce. The / Anembers are usually 
selected by the coordinator and the principal, but the formal appoint- 
ment should come from the superintendent after approval by the board 
of education. Advisory committees range in size from 6 to 12 or 
more. Through the development of mutual good will and under- 
standing, the helpfulness of the advisory committee will do mpch to * 
get the program off to a successful beginning. * - * 

* a. 

" Henry T. Trier. Export of • Study of Wort Experience Profrwi In California High 
School* and Junior QeU age e. Becramaaito: California, State Department of Sdocatioa. 
Preliminary Edition. September IMS. P. 48. 

“ WUaoa H. Irina art William B. Rang*. Wort Experience In High School New Tort : 

The RonaM Preae Co.. XBS1 . P. 224 
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The advisory committee usually reviews all plans pertaining to the 
programs and assists in establishing standard employment practices 
for the students. They advise on wages aiuMrorking conditions and 
are responsible for developing acceptance of the program among em 
ployers. * • 

i f* 

The Community Surveys and Work Experience Programs 

A community occupational survey serves two purposes. First, the 
information secured through a community survey will be important 
m determining the nature and extent of the new program. Second, 
the^ conducting of the survey will serve to acquaint students, school 
leaders, parents, and employers with the program being planned. 

A program based on two types of surveys is most likely t<f succeed, 
e first consists of a study of the work experience and employment 
nee^ of students. This type of survey was made by guidance officials 
in the Washington County schools of Maryland in 1954, It was 
found that 879, or 88 percent, of the 10th, 11th, and 12th grade pupils 
were working at some kind of part-time work. 

In addition to surveys relating to students and their employment 
needs and status, a second type of survey relating to community re- 
sources is considered essential to the success of work experience pro- 
grams. These survey are conducted for the following purposes : 

1 To determined occupational structure of the community. . 

2. To note the changing pattern of occupation* in the community. 

3. To catalog the opportunities for , full-time employment In the 

community, * 

4. To estimate the employment opportunities for part-time workers. 

5^To provide the basis for changing and improving the secondary School ‘ 
curriculum to meet community needs. 

0. To provide occupational Information essential for use in guidance and 
counseling activities. * 

* 

O nl'7? P T ,< !f 8 ot * M ' arU * 8011001 •"* community cooperation in 

« the determination of school policies. 

Three examples of recent surveys will indicate the variation in the 
sponsorship and purposes of these community self-examination 
enterprises. 

The Mason City Occupational Survey of 1953 « was made under 
the direction of the State department of vocational education and 
the Department of Vocational Education of 'the Iowa State College 
in cooperation with a local survey team composed of teachers and 


“lows. The Macon City. lows. Occupational g array A 

lows State College. 1958. 107 p. 
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school administrators. About 18,000 full-time jobs and 000 part- 
time jobs were classified in the final 1 report. 

A public-school faculty committee on educat ion for work, surveyed 
major occupational groups and job requirements in Holland, Mich., 
and the result* were published January 15, 1954.* The information 
was needed for use in guidance work and for determining needed 
curriculum changes. It was found that 10,289 full-time and 1,367 
part-fime workers were employed in Holland’s businesses and in- 
dustries. Many curriculum improvement suggestions were tabulated 
in the survey report. 

The business education department of the Iowa State Teachers 
College with the cooperation of the Cedar Falls High School faculty 
and the Cedar Falla Chamber of Commerce completed an occupa- 
tional survey of the city of Cedar Falls, Iowa, in 1954.*’ The survey 
was conducted to gather information that would aid the schools in 
evaluating three aspects of the school program ; namely, occupational 
guidance, vocational preparation, and part-time training programs, 
in this city of 14,834 people, the survey report showed that there 
were 2,610 full-time and 596 part-time employees. 

In the small one-teacher or one-coordinator program, the indi- 
vidual in charge personally conducts a survey of business enter-' 
prises where it is most apparent that cooperative work stations can 
be located. This is done through personal calls on prospective em- 
ployers. In some communities a teacher selected to serve as the 
coordinator of the new program is given a half day throughout the 
spring semester to plan and develop local participation in the new 
program which is scheduled to begin operation the next fall. 

Securing Community Acceptance of the Work Experi- 
ence Program 


Work experience education in public schools should not be re- 
garded as an innovation or as an experimental program. Some 
forms of cooperative school and wort programs hare been in con- 
tinuous operation in several cities for more than 40 years. Because 
of the unusual pattern of operation for the work experience pro- 
gram, the citizens of a community roust be informed about its 
objectives and characteristics. The preliminary plan of operation 
described earlier in this chapter will provide one means of dis- 
seminating information about the program to local citizenry. Other 

t 

m Michigan. An Occupation*] Surrey 0 f tb« City of Holland, Mich. Holland: Tba 
Board of Education, 1»B4 II p 

** Iowa. A Community Occupational Surrey of Cedar Valla. Iowa. Cedar Falla : Iowa 
SUte Teacher* College, 1051. 82 p ' 
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avenues of dispensing b&sio information about the work-study pro- \ 

gram to the public must, be used, including newspaper publicity, 
talks to civic clubs, possible radio and television programs. 
Businessmen will be interested also in the cost of the program and 
the ultimate effects on employment. They will want assurance that 
full-time adult workers will not be replaced by students. They must 
be convinced that the educational gains of the young worker offset 
the inconveniences caused to the employer who cooperates by employ- 
ing part-time workers. 


Officials in local labor organisations should be kept informed about 
the program. Through representation mi advisory committees and 
by means of cooperative action during the period of policy determina- 
tion, labor leaders can improve the efficiency of the progr am. The 
interest that labor organisations have taken in the public schools 
and the education of youth for full participation in the American 
way of life has been wholesome and helpful. The development of 
the apprenticeship program has proven the faith that organised labor 
has maintained in the idea of work experience education. A letter 
from Mrs. Betty H. Donnelly, vice president of the New York State 
Federation of Labor, emphasised the favorable attitude of that or- 
ganisation toward cooperative education at the high school level. She 
said,** 


Rem la New York City, labor haa been alert to the need of young people 
and baa cooperated with the local school board In expanding and improving 
the program# of cooperative and apprentice education. While recognizing 
the desirability of giving practical experience on the job and actually pro 
vlding placement for the properly trained pupil*, the federation baa, never 
theleaa, been watchful of the program to Insure supervision and correla- 
tion of school and work by the proper school authorities. 

The New York State Federation of Labor assisted in securing the 
passage of a legislative act making available State aid fundi for 
school -enrolled students enrolled in cooperative work experience 
programs. 

Securing community acceptance and support of tfey type of work 
experience education program, is a primary element in the success 
of the venture. The coordinator needs all available assistance in 
achieving this task. 


” Henry Q. Huttos **4 at her* Cooperative Work Experience la New York City 
American RuMnett WAucmtUm, 9 : 25 33, Orto|p 1949 
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V. Operational Procedures for Work 
Experience Programs 

T HE COORDINATOR of a work experience program is responsi 
bie for the management of all phases of this school activity. Few 
teaching positions require so wide a range of qualifications. At suc- 
cessive moments, the coordinator is a school administrator, a curricu- 
lum planner, a classroom teacher, a guidance counselor, a public rela- 
tions official, a placement officer, and a personnel director. The person 
holding such a position must be a superior teacher, a mature citizen, 
and a specialist in human relations. Some of the important opera- 
tional procedures which occur regularly as a part of the coordinator’s 
role in the work experience education program are discussed in this 
chapter. 

The Coordinating Staff in Action 

It is eseenti&l that definite job specifications be developed to desig- 
nate the administrative, supervisory, and operative responsibilities 
of the coordinating staff. Some of the functions of each coordinator 
must be achieved in cooperation with other school officials, while 
many others are individual responsibilities. 

Duties of the Coordinator 

In the single-type work experience program, one teacher-coordina- 
tor is primarily responsible for the conduct of the program. His 
daily schedule usually includes 1 free period each morning, 1 class 
for, job-related instruction, 1 academic class, and afternoons free for 
coordination. Many of the following activities are performed daily 
by the coordinator and others at less frequent intervals. 

Maker community and school surveys. ’ 

» Assists in selecting, organising, and bolding meetings of advisory committee. 

Interviews prospective employers and students. 

Assists students in securing jobs on cooperative plan. 

Helps students plan tbelr class schedule and enrolls them in the work expe- 
rience program. • 

Secures a plan of cooperation from each employer for each working student 
involved. 

* i ^ 

Aids students In obtaining work permits, social security numbers, student- 
learner certifies tee, etc. 
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Pinna program for class in Job problems In which all work experience ato- 
dents are enrolled. 

Prepares outline or manual covering content of Job problem or related 
stvdlea coor^es. 

Conduct elamne* In problem* of job tuceea* or In reUted studio 

Keeps careful record of student pragma* In work axperlence on Lb# Job and 
In the special class 

Secures employer evaluation* of student progress and report* school grade* 
at appropriate interval*. 

Visit* student* at their Job stations at regular Intervals. Discusses pmgi 
pr ogress wth employer 

A as 1st* student* In job adjustments and sometimes assign* gtuJeuta 

Visit* oV talks by telephone with parent* of work experience student*. 

ton/era with and keep* other teacher* Informed about ptiiloaophy ami 
progress of work experience program 

Serves a* public relations officer for the program. 

Assists with school and civic activities 

Serve* a* placement official for hfi students and works toward meeting the 
employment needs of other student* In the school. 

Maintains dose working relation* with Sifts tabor depart meet and peWlc 
Employment Service officials. When paired, assists with the irenara 
tion of application* for student learner permits under th* provisions 
of section 14 of the Pair Labor Standards Act of 1888 as amende d 

Make* detailed written annual report* to the superintendent and school 
board. 

Participate* la followup studies of all student*, hot Interest* himself more 
specifically in followup studies of work experience student*. 

. Prepares talletlna which describe the purpose and method* of operating the 

program. 

Coordinator Is tire Key , 

It is the coordinator's job to see that the work experience program 
accomplishes its objectives for the students. Values inherent in the 
work situation can be best realized when the coordinator is close 
enough to the youth on the job to see how his work experience prob- 
lems and observations can become the motivation for learning and 
r personal development The coordinator is concerned with the personal 
welfare of the student on the job— his hours, his wages, safstig and 
health conditions. Besides arranging with the employer in advance 
for satisfactory conditions, he observes that they are complied with 
when he visits the student on the job, and negotiates with the employer 
to correct undesirable situations. Through discussion in the related 
class the coordinator gains insight ipto the personal and vocational 

problems of the student and has a chance to work with him in solvinc 
them. ' ^ 
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The work of the individual coordinator is multiplied by the nuxn- 


ber of programs in operation in the school. As the number of work 
experience programs increases and when a school* employment service 
is added, an administrative director is required. For example, the 
Loe Ailgeks organisational pattern includes high school employment 
coordinators, area employment coordinators, the central employment 
staff, and a supervisor of the work experience section. A guide for use 
the program, published in 1958 1 contains duty statements for each of 
these staff positions. 


Program s 

When it has been decided that one or more work experience pro- 
grams are to be started in a school, the work experience schedule must 
be determined. In the vocational distributive education and coopera- 
tive trade and industrial programs the amount of student time on the 
job is spec i tied by law although the manner of scheduling the time 
varies in different communities and schools. In programs locally 
sponsored and supported, the working time varies significantly in 
extent and in methods of scheduling. 

The type 1, inschool work experience program, is rooet commonly 
scheduled for one period per day through the week, semester, and 
school year. The type 2, out-of-echool, non remunerative program, 
requires at least two periods per day of on-the-job work experience. 
All other types conform generally to the half time in school, half time 
at work plan although many business education cooperative work 
experience programs operate on a basis of leas than half time at work 
and often are scheduled for only a portion of the spring semester of 
each school year. 

The scheduling of on-the-job work experience usually falls within 

one of 


2. Tbs student spends two periods per day on the work assignment 

8. Tbe Individual roster adjustment plan allows the student to work 1, 
2 , or 8 periods at the beginning or end of tbs school day. I 

4. Almost aU formal cooperative work experience programs are organised 
l* on the bads of half time in school and half Urns at work. Three schedule 
pattern hare beenlndent lAed as follows : 

* 

(a) Two weeks In school and 2 weeks at work. 

(b) One wesb in school and 1 weak at work. 

(c) A half day hi school sad a half day at work, usually with classes 
Is tbe morning and work la Os afternoon. 


'California. West ■ijnhSM tat — ploy— t Plac— >at Pragma. Los Angeles : 
City Beard at Bfoeattea, PshOaettea No. «08, 1044. rev. in IMS. M p. 
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In plans 4(a) and 4(b) (above) 2 students fill 1 full-time job. This 
method of scheduling necessitates two classes enrolled in identical 
“block schedules" while in school with regular full-time teachers 
meeting -one .group for a a- week period and theij meeting the second 
group for the next 2 weeks. One field coordinator makes all on-the- 
job visits and serves as adviser to both group*. There is no agreement 
among workers in cooperative education programs about the most 
effective method of scheduling the work experience programs. Neither 
is there evidence which proves the superiority of one method over 
the other. Ther scheduling plan to be ai^opted should be the one which 
beat meets the needs of the students involved. 

Locating Work Stations for Work Experience Students 

The successful work experience education program is dependent on 
an a d e q u ate supply of work stations. A work station is a place of em- 
ployment either with or without remuneration where the student com- 
pletes affngnH tuks to the satisfaction of the employer. The work 
performed mart be within the ability of the student, and at the same 
time, provide for him a challenging learning situation. 

Work stations are located in many ways. The community survey 
provides an opportunity for discussions concerning the possibility 
of placing work experience students. Where no load survey is made, 
the coordinator must solicit prospective employers personally or have 
available through the Employment Service a listing of positions avail- 
able for students in his class. Some students desiring to enroll in the 
work experience course will already have a suitable job. The work 
stations being sought will depend on the particular type of work 
experience program being installed and on the objectives which have 
been adopted for it Some coordinators secure summer jobs for high 
school students thereby encouraging student and employer cooperation 
in the work experience program. Several criteria are proposed here, 
to serve as guides in evaluating the desirability of work stations. 

1. The employer l* sympathetic to work experience education. 

2. Educational opportunities are Inherent In the work performed. 

8. Phyalcal facilltiee are adequate. 

4- 71m environment la healthful, aafa, and morally wholesome, 

S. The place of work la acceptable for student and coordinator. 

S. The ocbe dn l a of remuneration and advancement la aatiafaetory. 

7. Overall bean not too kmc. 

8. Bnfllrlent time la allowed for noon lunch or other maala. 
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Employer 1 ! RtcpMuibility for Supervision 

The employers charts responsibility for on-the-job supervision in 
a work -experience program. In a sense tire employer becomes the 
school's partoar in tire educative procee*. From a favorable atmos- 
phere on the jc ib, tire student learns the social values of work, the 
gaturfactioea that come from working witli adults goals who accept him, 
tret him with respect, and give him suitable responsibilities. The 
school coordinator works with the am plover to insure the kind of 
job supervision that will realise these values for the student, help 
bim to adjust his statin as a worker, and respond to the learning dis- 
ciplines of tire job. The U. 9. Labor Department bulletin. The Youth 
You Supervise (see app,, p. 94), was written partly to help coordina- 
tors to get across these ideas to their cooperating employers. 

Selection and Placement of Students 

While all phases of the preliminary planning and the ultimate oper- 
Btion of any type of work experience education are significant, none 
is more important than the careful selection and appropriate place- 
ment- of students in work stations. The objectives of the program 
must match the desires and needs of each student- Over-zealous re- 
cruitment of fenrolleee who misinterpret the purposes and outcomes of 
the program will impede its normal development Careless, auto- 
cratic, and ill-advised assignment of pupils to work tasks for whim 
they are unsuited or to those which are below the level of their abili- 
ties will offset many of the educational values to he derived from work 
experience. 

Selecting Students for the Work Experience Program 

The type of program which has been established determines the 
criteria for student selection. For example, the business education 
cooperative school work student, if employed in his field of specializa- 
tion, must po oocofl the technical proficiency demanded by the level of 
his employment. The stenography major cannot accept employment 
requiring dictation and transcription until a reasonable degree of 
drill and accuracy has been achieved. This explains the common 
practice of scheduling work experience for business education students 
during the last semester of the senior year. 

In the general education types of work experience programs, other 
criteria may be used in selecting students for the work experience 
program. For example, one work experience program for junior 
high school students is composed of students with low I. Q.’a, with 
behavior problems, who are failing in academic courses, who are 
planning to leave school at age 10, and those who must earn to remain 
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in school.* * Often the only requirements for enrollment in these 
courses are the legal employment age, the desire of the student to 
enroll, and parental consent. 

For the voottional programs in distributive education and in 
trades, basic tests of fitness for selling or for the mechanical trades 
should be used to determine the aptitudes of individuals essential 
for success in these occupations. Personality scales and interest 
inventories can be used in matching individuals and jobs. When- 
ever the aim of the program is vocational a more extensive evalua- 
tion of the appropriateness of the vocation as a life career should 
precede acceptance of student in the program. 

Studies of the Needs of Dropouts Recommended - 

In New York State 45.58 percent of the potential high school class 
of 1953 had left school prior to the date scheduled for their gradua- 
tion. 8 Whije there is no panacea for increasing "secondary school 
holding pdwer, work experience education serves to meet the per- 
sonal needs of some of these potential dropouts. Many of these 
dropouts have failed to develop to the maximum extent those po- 
tentialities which can be achieved through formal * education. 
Followup studies of dropouts afld graduates seem to be an essential 
secondary school activity. 

The early school-leaver needs for high school staff attention. The 
studies of the National Child Labor Committee * and of the Office 
of Education indicate- a growing need for educational research deal- 
ing with the cause and effects of early school-leaving. A technique 
for returning the dropout student to school by means of a job- 
upgrading program which includes cooperative work experience has 
been described by Warren K. Layton.* Many gains will eventuate 
from continuous and intensive stq^ies of school dropouts and cur- 
riculum modifications for those retained in school. Among these 
gains is the delinquency deterrent effects of school attendarice as 
contrasted with the hazards of unemployment which, face many early 
school-leavers. In a 1947 study^ by Johnson and Legg • p about 
160 of the 524 out-of-school pupils being studied were unemployed. 
The shocking effects of unsuccess! al employment were indicated by 
the fact that many of these young people had held from & to 8 jobs. 

1 Margaret B. Andrews. Now T her Work. Clearing Haute, 10 : 106-109, October 1946. 

* New York. Drop-Out*: Oeusc and Cure, Albany : Bute Department of Bdacatlon. 1964. 

I* * jS 

4 Early School-Leerera. ▲ Bibliography prepared by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 419 Fqorth Avenue, New York. * 

9 Warren K. Layton. The Job-Upgrading Program In the Detroit Public Schools. The 
American Child, February 1961. 

• Rllaabeth 8. Johnson and Caroline Leg g. Loularille Youth and Their Jobs Social 

Service Beview, 23 : 69-60, March 1949- , 
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Studies of the Out-of-School, Part-Time Work of Students 

A Michigan study made in 1949 1 showed that 65 percent of boys 
and 46 percent of gijls among 6,789 students graduating from high 
school in the spring of 1948 had been employed at full-time jobs. 
Another 32 percent of the boys and 40 percent of the girls had worked 
in part-time jobs. Only 3 percent of the boys and 14 percent of the 
girls had had no work experience. The pattern of part-time em- 
ployment of youth should be known when a work experience .education 
program is being considered. The ability of teachers and adminis- 
trators to assist students with the solution of personal problems will 
be enhanced by a greater knowledge of the work-for-pay activities of 
students as individual? and groups. Some of the information se- 
curedvb^TJretch* * in studying 218 high school students in 1950 in- 
cluded knowledge of why school pupils work, kinds of -j^ork per- 
formed, age revel at which pupils work, occupational ambitions, num- 
ber hours per week of gainful employment, weekly earnings, disposi- 
tion of earning, and hours of employment 

The survey of the work of the pupils in any school may point to 
the need of supervised work experience on school- re leesed time in 
order to conserve the health of those who work many hours outside 
of the schoolday. It may also lead to important curriculum adjust- 
ments to meqt better the special needs of the working student. 

Establishing the School Employment Service 

A decision as to whether or not a school employment service is 
maintained must be based on local needs and conditions. Many 
school employment services are now being operated, some by student 
groups sensing the needyfor such a service, some by guidance coun- 
selors in the schools, and s&me by the agency which directs the several 
work experience programs. 

The relationship of the work experience program coordinator to 
the school-operated employment service should be very close. Some 
students enrolled in the work-study program will be recruited from 
among those employed part time. In some large school systems, 
students who enter jvork experience programs first register with the 
school employment service and are then referred to the work ex- 
perienfea. program. In small schools with only one work experience 
program, the coordinator usually serves as the employment agency 
for the program. 

’Iflebtgaa. Tooth and the World of Work. Bast Lansing : Social Science Service De- 
partment, Mich Ira# State University, 1949. 107 p. 

• Howard S. B retch. Know Xpur Part-Time Worker. Glfariny Route, 20 : 14-16, 
September 1961. • j S 
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Where an employment service is operated by a school system, it must 
perform certain functions before referring pupils to employers. The 
employability of each applicant must be evaluated. The occupa- 
tional readiness of each pei^dn must be estimated and those who are 
judged unemployable must be given special attention. Following 
referral to employment, the work record of each student should be 
evaluated and recorded. 

/ 

Work Experience Education and the Public Employ- 
ment Service 

One function of the public Employment Service is the promotion 
of suitable employment opportunities for young workers. A close re- 
lationship is maintained by staff members in public employment 
offices with local representatives of State and Federal agencies whose 
duty it is to enforce protective child labor legislation. The Em- 
ployment Service cooperates with community groups such as the 
PTA, service clubs, fraternal organizations, churches, etc., who are 
interested in the placement and job adjustment of youth. The 
schools and the local Employment Service frequently work together 
on the problems of youth employment. 

Complete and effective community provisions for the guidance of 
youth into a satisfactory choice, placement, and adjustment in wage- 
earning employment demands close cooperation of all interested 
agencies. Such a program includes the following elements : • 

1. Maximum utilization of community resources for services to young peo- 
ple In choosing, preparing for, and finding suitable employment; these serv- 
ices to be organized Into a coordinated and sustained community effort. . 

2. Counseling facilities In the school and the Employment Service to aid 
luBchool youth, out of-school youth, and tffese Just leaving school to select an 
occupational objective and to formulate and Initiate a plan of action lead- 
ing to vocational adjustment. 

3. Educational and vocational' training which Is geared on a practical 
hasls to local and national Job requirements and employment opportunities. 

4. A continuous flow of Information to all cooperating agencies concern- 
ing opportunities for entry Into employment In a wide range of occnpatlons 
to permit placement In Jobs reasonably suited to the interests and qualifica- 
tions of individual Job seekers. 

4 

5. Placement service continuously available to all youth, geared to the 
characteristics of the labor market, Including provision for service In peak 
hiring seasons and summer months, so that service to employers and youth 
can be continuous and responsive to their needs rather than contlgent upon 
the closing of the school term. « 


• United States Department of Labor. Counseling and Employment Service for Youth. 
Washington : Bureau of Employment Security, December 1954. p. jrf. 
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0. Development of information relating to tbe need* and service* offered 
by tbe cooperating agenda*. 

7. Close adherence^ State and Federal labor laws and standards which 
affect the employment of young workers. 

8. Follow r -np as needed on the placement and adjustment of young workers. 

Among the 1,700 public Employment Service offices now operating 
in the United States, many examples of effective school-employment 
service cooperation can be cited. In some States, as, for example, in 
North Dakota and Florida, the Employment Service does some or all 
of the counseling, testing, job development, and placement for many 
formal work experience education projects. 1 ® In San Diego, Calif., 11 
an Employment Service is operated in cooperation with the 
State employment service. Employment Service representatives are 
assigned to the'senior high schools on the basis of the enrollment in the 
work experience programs. These representatives are responsible for 
the credit-type work experience as well as for the non -credit- type, 
casual employment of students. In Oakland, 1 * students are sent 
directly to the Youth Division of the California Department of Em- 
ployment for intervifigffi, and referral to specific job openings. Tyler 
made these comm%tr^«th§ Report of the Study of Work Experience 
Programs in Galifotjrtj^ 

The Jubior Employment Service of the California State Employ- 
ment Service comprises a group that could be used more widely than 
It Is at present. A number of schools Indicated that local representatives of 
this agency already assist in placing work experience education students In 
suitable Jobs. One hundred offices In 00 California communities are avail- 
able to give active help to schoolwork programs.” 

Examples of Placement Service Practices 

All youth must learn how to secure artd hold a job, including the 
techniques of changing from one job to another. The schools can 
share in the student’s problems of finding employment by including 
instructions on how to apply for and be successful in part-time and 
full-time work for pay. TTiis instruction can be given in social studies 
classes or in the problems of employment class which should accom- 
pany any type of work experience education program. Surveys have 
shown that young people looking for jobs found information about 

* H. V. Magma*. School Work Program* Meet Community Need*. Employment Beeurity 

Review, 18 : 24-25, October 1951. f - 

u California. Junior Employment Service Handbook, Ban Diego : Tbe City Board or 

Education, 1953. 3 8 M . 

u California. A Report on the Work Experience Program in the Oakland Public School*, 

1942-56. Oakland : The Public School*, mlmeo., 1956. 7 p. 

w Henry T.^Ier. Report of the Study of Work Experience Program* in California 
High School* and Junior College*, Sacramento : Tim State Department of Education. 
(Preliminary Edition) 1955. P. 122. 

. * * 

# 
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employment Opportunities from friends and relatives, from adver- 
tisements, through chance personal application, by means of letters of 
appeal, and from formal employment agencies. 14 B retch who Secured 
information about the work experiences of 218 high School pupils, 
found that 66 percent of those who were working found «their own 
jobs, but that the process is fil^d with chance and fumbling.** 

The generalizations in the preceding paragraph lead to the con- 
clusion that a placement service should be maintained for students by 
the school or in close cooperation withi the State employment service. 
The patterns of organization vary from a simple unofficial placement 
service operated by the principal for high school students in part-time 
^obs, to complicated cooperative undertakings involving the school, 
certain citizens’ groups and the public Employment Services. The 
following are examples of methods of providing placement and job- 
iinding assistance to pupils in secondary schools. 

In Amsterdam, N. Y.,** an employment service is maintained by 
the guidance department Following an interview, the guidance 
counselor becbmes an employment coordinator. The counselor assists 
the student in securing a suitable job, visits the place of employment, 

and meets all work experience students in a human relations course 
1 hour each week. 


In Los Angeles, 17 a central employment service serves all schools 
by means of a school employment office in each school. A high school 
employment coordinator assists the student applying for^vork, follow- 
ing counseling by guidance personnel. He then arranges and directs 
the work plans of the students in the work experience course; enrolls 
em and utilizes the services of the area employment coordinator for 
visiting the student on the job ; accounts for students in the work 
^^ FlenCe cour8e ’ an< * periodically assigns credit for their work 
performance. Information concerning the work education experi- 
ence is entered in each pupil’s cumulative record. 

The school and work office in the division of commercial and dis- 
tributive education coordinates the placement activities for the work 
experience programs in Philadelphia.** The coordinator in each 
schobl works closely -with this central agency. The central office ac- 
cepts requests for workers and these requests are channeled to the 



a * 


“'Paul W. Boynton. Sli Wayi To Got a Job. Now York: Harper and Brother*, 1640. 
1»« P- , « - 1 

“Howard S. Bretcb. Know Yonr Part-Time Worker. Cleorinp Bourn," 26 : 14-16, 
September 10S1. . 

m Katherine Strobeek. Making W8rk Experience Work. JVftc York ktoto Wwnlloa 
88 : 872-676. February 184*. » x" fomyiom, 

"California. A Guide to the Work Experience and Employment PUcemeik Program. 
Lot Angelea : The Board of Public Education, 180S. 24 p. 

"Puiiylruli. The General Work nfxperleaea Program. Philadelphia : Tha~Board 
of Public Education, mime©. 1661. 86 p. «p Board 
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schools. The job-placement service is pperated by coordinators with 
genera} guidance from the central office. 

In Wilmington, Del., ** where more than 400 students are employed 
in office occupations and distributive education work experience as- 
signments, each coordinator under the general direction of tbe central 
office calls on a number of employers. ^ 

In,San Diego, Calif.,* * 0 ah employment service operated in coopera- 
tion with the California Sta£e Employment Service is charged with 
job placement and job supervision of work experience students. The 
employment service sends a staff member to each participating school. 
The time allotted to the school is in proportion to the number of work 
experience students in that school. Employment service representa- 
tives assist with all work experience assignments and help also with 
casual, noncredit employment for students. 

In Lynwood, Calif.,* 1 a youth employment agency is operated by 
senior students with volunteer help. Overhead expenses are paid by 
a local civic club. The youth -operate^ agency is concerned primarily 
with part-time johs. I*) the business education and industrial coopera- 
tive work experience program operating in Lynwood the program- 
coordinators serve as the placement officials. 

A good placement plan will probably include all of the facilities 
available in the community, such as a volunteer student agency for 
the part-time or casual jobs, a school employment agency for all work- 
for-credit programs, and the public Employment Service for the 
placement, of early school-leavers and high school graduates. Com- 
munity interest can be maintained by securing direct participation and 
support of local civic and professional groups./ 

Compliance With Local, State, and Federal Regulation? 

. Pertaining to the Employment of Youth 

W 

Both counseling and placement services must be furnished by the 
coordinator of the work experience program. Should a student be 
improperly advised and accept illegal employment, it would be em- 
barassing to all persons Concerned. While coordinators* cannot serve 
as law enforcement officers, they are expected to be able to answer the 
general questions of employers and young people regarding laws and 
standards controlling the legal employment of children and youth. 
It is essential, therefore, that coordinators be well informed with re- 

* Delaware. Bow To Coordinate the Cooperative Work Experience program In Business 
Education. Wilmington : Wilmington Public School*. IBM. 70. p. 

* California. Junior Employment Service Handbook. San Diego : The San Dlogo City 

Schools. 1WA AS p. - * 

* California. , The Tooth Employment Agency In thd Lynwood Public Scboote. described 

In letter of Oct. IS, 190ft. 1 

' 1 • . # 
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spect to Federal, State, and local laws and regulations governing the 
employment of minors. will include a knowledge of school at- 
tendance laws as welkas those which pertain to child labor* In ad- 
dition to knowing the source of specific information on these subjects 
each coordinator should maintain a complete filer of publications which 
include these laws as well as their interpretations. Acquaintance with 
local or area representatives of the State labor department and U. S. 
Department of Labor, who are responsible for the enforcement of 
child labor laws, as well as consultation with the work > permit issuing 

officer, would4>e hc^ful to the itork experience coordinator. 

* 

State and Federal Legislation and Regulations To Be 
Considered _ x v 

There are approximately 9 million youth in the ^through 17-year^ 
old age group. In 1955, nearly 2 million of the approximately 22 
percent were engaged during the school year in full-time or part-time 
employment. During the summer vacation months, more than 3 
million, or about 30 percent, were at work.** A comparison of State 
and Federal regulations for 1952 can be made by referring to a recent 
Department of Labr^ publication.” Child labor laws have been en- 
acted to prevent the exploitation of children by employers eager for 
a continuous supply of cheap and amenable labor. They also prevent 
the unscrupulous parent from the exploitation of his own children. 
Today with the adoption of ..minimum wage laws, the 5 day week, the 
provisions for overtime pay, the changes in the compulsory school 
attendance law£ and other local, State, and Federal legislation, a 
restraint is placed on employers willing to exploit young workers 
and young people are deterred from seeking jobs that are not safe or 
suitable for them. jSome of the laws and regulations which affect the 
employment of youth will be discussed in the following paragraphs. ^ 

Softool Attendance Laws . — The requirements which keep youth in 
school through a given age may result in the retention of some for 
whom school supervised work experience will provide the beet form 
of education. In States where schdol atteq^ance to age 18 (with 
some exceptions) is required, the problem is accentuated. Visiting 
teachers, school counselors, and employment pffieials need to take 
well-plannqd and cooperative approach to the job-placement of i 
youth who leave school for regular employment as soon as the 
pulsory attendance requirement has been met 



Child-Labor n. Work I;- 


“ National Child Labor Committee 1056 Annual Report. 

I**^®**- New Tork : The Committee, p. 6. 

T “ U - of State Child-Labor standard* Washington: Bureau of 

Labor Standard*, Bulletin IG8, 1952. 202 p. f * 
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City and State Labor ReguIations.^lLv ery State and many cities 
have some child-labor regulations which prohibit the unsuitable em- 
ployment of boys and girls. Minimum age requirements, num-«* 
ber of horn's of work per day, and nightwork regulations as well 
as many others are designed to protect the child’s health and keep 
the child in school. The details of these regulations may differ in 
the several States and cities, but. the general purpose is to prevent 
young people from , working under undesirable conditions' at jobs in- 
volving unsavpry social experience, excessive physical Strain, orjundue 
accident hazards. 

Federal Labor Laws . — Three Federal statutes, the Walsh- Healey 
Public Contracts Act , and the Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
Sugar Act of 1948, contain certain child-labor provisions designed 
Jp afford protection to minors wherever the Federal Government has 
jurisdiction.* 4 In general, this jurisdiction extends to employment 
in interstate commerce or in the jurisdiction of goods for such com- 
merce and to contracts providing for the manAacture or pTocessing 
of products or goods for the use of an agency, of the Federal Govem- 
• ment The first two of these laws are enforced by the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of the U. S. Department of < 
Labor.* Certain hazardous occupations orders have been issued by 
ih(*Secretary of Labor which have the effect of preventing the employ - 
' Inent of youth under the age of 18 in several occupations. Twelve 
such orders were in effect September 1954.” Minimum and overtime 
wage p^r visions are included in the Federal and in some State regula- 
tions. The provisions of the Sugar Act are enforced by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The coordinator of any work exp^fience education program should 
have copies of school attendance laws, child labor laws, workmen’s 
compensation laws, social security regulations, income tax statutes, , 
and other municipal ordinances and State and Federal laws, regula- 
tions, and interpretations to assist in decisions relative to the legality 
of the employment of the young people in his charge. A State,-by- 
State summary of laws affecting the employment of minors under 18 
years of age is available,** however, account must be taken of the ^ •’ 
amendments which may be made from time to time as witness the 
recent chaffge in the minimum wage provisions of the Fair Labor 

' '' ' * / ♦ * 

“ U. 8. Department of Labor. Whj Child Labor Laws'? Washington : Bureau of Labor 

Standards, Bulletin No. 96, 1948. Pp. 4 and 5. 

■U. 8. Department of Labor. A Guide to Child Labor Broylsldns of the iftrir Labor 
Standards Act (The Federal Wage and Hour Law). Washington : Weekend Hour and 
PubVc Contracts Division, Child labor Bulletin No. 101. 1956. 21 p. # 

m Ibid., pp. 0-18. . 

W U. 8. Department of Labor. State Child-Labor Standard*. Washington: Bureau of 
Labor Standards, Ballet In No. its. 1002. 202 p. 
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Standards Act from 75 cents to $1 per hour. When both State and 
Federal laws apply to the employment, the law setting the higher 
standard must be observed. The ^rk-peTmit issuing officer can 
help clarify any misunderstanding thaOnay arise. • * 

Specific Provisions Related to Youth Employment 

The enactment of legislation designed to protect children and 
youth has been feffected over a period of at least a half century. Fed- 
eral laws and regulations which approximate the desirable standards 
for the employment of youth as proposed by the National Child 
Labor Committee are briefed as follows. 

■y f 

Desirable Standards for the Employment of Voting Workers “ 
Minimum Age: 

For employment during school hours ; 10 years, f , 

For after school and vacation work: 14 years. 

( 12-year a^nlpniw for delivery of afternoon newspapers In residential 

nelghborb«rfs)-%v 
For manufacturing: 10 year*. 

For hazardous occupatJoni t years. 

Maximum Hour* of Work: ' V 

Minors 14 through 17 years :’8 hours a day. 40 hours a week. 

Minors 14 and 15 years attending sfchool : 3 hours on school days; 18 
hours a week when school Is In session. 

Minors 10 and 17 years attending school : 4 hours on school hays ; 24 
. hours a week when school la In session^ 

Nightwork Prohibition: " J ' 

Minors under 10 years : Between C p.m. and 7 a.m. In summer. ^ 

Minora 16 and 17 years : After 11 p.m. ( 10 p.m. while attending school ) . 

Wort Permit t:- • 

A work permit and age certificate system Is’ necessary to facilitate enforce- 
ment of legal regulations. 

. -f m 

(rood child labor regulations do not serve as harriers to worth- 
while work experiences which are recognized by educators, em- 
ployers, and labor leaders as valuable in the adolescent’s progress 
toward maturity. These people are desirous of requiring that young 
workers be employed, in proper jobs and under such favorable con- 
ditions as will not interfere with their education, health, safety, and 
wholesome moral development. Eight specific areas of State and 
Federal legislation pertaining to the employment of youth are dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs: ** 

1. Age Requirements . — The variation in age requirements for dif- 
ferent types of work in the several States is so great that few generali- 
ties can be stated.* Some pt-ograms admit youths 14 tolfi, years of 

a Flier distributed by National Child Labor Commlttaa. 1056. . 

•h "United 8tatean*epartment of Labor. SHU Chili Labor B laniards, Waablaatta: 
Buraaiftf Labor Standard*. Bnll«tl%158, 1053, 305 p. -—aw 
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age. The limitations on type and place of work are different for 
14 to 16, 16 to 18, and ovef 18-year -old minora < In general, 16 years 
is the minim um age for employment in factories and during school 
hours ; 14 for permitted occupations outside school hours ; and 18 £or 
certain particularly hazardous jobs. 

2. Work Permits and Permits To Employ make it possible for 
school and employmetyt authorities to afford the young worker the 
i protection due him under existing laws and regulations.* 0 

3. li ours of Work Regulations. — Young workers must bo protected 
from their own inclinations and their employer’s requests to work tqo 
many hours per day or per week. As a general rule, the total of the 
hours spent in school and the hours of work should not amount to 
more than an 8-hour day or a 40-hour week. The hnursTfogmg the 
day in which young people may work is also controlled in alf^lates. 

4. Minimum Wagi provisions always apply to workers producing 
goods for interstate or foreign shipment or on Federal contracts under 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. This causes some difficulty 
at times in determining if a concern is engaged in interstate com- 
merce. Where State laws governing minimum wages are -in effect., 
they must be observed. 

6. Compulsory School Attendance. — Regulations vary from State 
to State. Attendance officers can assist work experience coordinators. 

6. Workmen's Compensation . — As a usual practice, thfe workmen’s 

compensation regulations apply to all part-time workers, including 
part-time cooperative workers, who are in paid employment. Co- 
ordinators can find out from their State labor department about the 
benefits provided and-' the requirements for accident reporting. 
Schools should contract for a general accident insurance policy cover- 
ing all students working at inschool or out-Of -school nonremunerative 
employment as described in the types 1 and 2 work eiperienee 
programs. . . 

7. Social Security, Income Tax, etc. — Students in remunerative 
work experience programs are required to secure a social security ac- 
count number and participate in social security v^lthholdipg payments 
and the resulting benefits! Income tax payments rnupt be made as 
required by current laws. 

8. Conditions of Work and Other Restrictions. — Although the 
coordinator qairnot assume the position of an enforcement officer, he 

. t> 

■ U. R. Department at Labor, topcoat Certificate* Help To* Help* Tooth. Woab- 
laptoo : Bnrooo of Labor Standards, Bulletin 1S8, IMS. 21 p. 
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should not place students in work stations in violation of local, State, 
or Federal regulations. This injunction requires the coordinator to 
inspect carefully all places of employment before agreeing to place 
work experience students in them. It would be unwise to approve a 
working agreement for the placement of a work experience student in 
an environment which is unhealthful, dangerous, or unwholesome. 

Other legal provisions that may affect the employment of youth are: 
State and Federal antidiscriminatory acts; hours of labor and occupa- 
tional restrictions affecting girls and women; the employment of 
aliens; qpportunities for participation in vocational rehabilitation; 
and age limits for entrance into specific occupations. 

One example of rest rictions the employment of youth through 
the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act are the 12 hazardous 
occupations orders in which the employment of youth under 18 years 
of age is prohibited. 1 he subject of the 12 orders which were in effect 
in 1955 are * l — ' . 

1. Manufacturing or storage occupations Involving explosives, 

2. Motor vehicle occupations. 

3. Coal mine occupations. •’V 

4. Logging and sawmllling occupations, • 

5. Power driven woodworking occupations. 

Occupations involving exposure to radioactive substances 

7, Power-driven hoisting apparatus occupations. 

Power driven metal forming, punching, and shearing machine occupations. 

9. Ocupations in connection with mining other than coal. 

10. Slaughtering, meatpacking and rendering plant operations. 

11. Power-driven bakery machine operations. 

12. Power-Driven paper products machines. 

TL he number of occupations in which it is illegal to employ youth 
under 18 years of age and those in which girls and women cannot be 
employed may lie extended by State laws and regulations. For exam- 
ple, a recent booklet from the Ohio Department of Public Relations M 
includes a summary of all restrictions for the employment of boys and 
girls from 18 to 21 years of age and special regulations applying to 
youth 16 to 18 and to those 14 to 16. 

Other Problems of Operating Work Experience Programs 

It is impossible within the limits of this bulletin to disr ima all of the 
problems likely to confront the coordinator of a work experience pro- 

" U. S. Department of Labor. .Child Labor Provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Art. 
Washington: Wages, Honrs, aWd Public Contracts Division. Bulletin No. 101. I960. 
Pp. 8-181* r 

“ Ohio. A Teenager’* Guide to Employment. Columbus : State Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, 1966. 82 p. 
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gram. At least one textbook and many State bulletins are available M 
in which detailed consideration is given to procedures and methods 
used in conducting these programs. Comment^ on three phases of 
program operation will conclude this chapter. 

The Need for a Parallel of Classes in Community Re- 
lations and Problems of Job Success 

For purposes of capitalizing on the educational benefits of work 
experience and as a unifying activity, work experience students in any 
type of program should meet together in a formal class inwhich such 
subjects as cgiinmunity relationships, personality impntojlknt, per- 
sonal business practices, and problems of job success are studied. In 
a report from Philadelphia entitled “The General Work Experience 
Program”* * 4 issued in September 1951, it was reported that work ex- 
perience students from any one school meet together in small groups for 
one or more periods each week in an employment advisory period. 
Some of the outcomes expected from this special class are : ( 1 ) Knowl- 
edge of how to apply for a job; (2) development of good work habits; 
(3) improvement of personal appearance and good grooming; (4) 
ability to work with adults; (5) capacity to assume responsibility; (0) 
understanding a job apd its duties; (7) appreciation of other jobs and 
workers; (8) discovery of occupational objectives; (9) understanding* 
t he value and uses of money ; ( fO) appreciating the value of education; 
(11) knowledge of personal business practices; and (12) Imowledge 
of the laws and regulations affecting the worker. 

In Minneapolis, a required course in occupational. relations is 1 of 
3 courses taken in the forenoon by work experience students who worlr 
for pay in the afternoon. In this course, students are given informa- 
tion about employer-employee relations, social security, taxes, banking, 
insurance, housing, community services, etc.* 6 

In federally'' subsidized vocational work experience programs, the 
related information coursq is always recmired. This statement refers 
to the vocational industrial and to the distributive education coopera- 
tive courses in which either 1 or 2 hours {laily of direct- related and 
indirect- related information are generally taught 


* Rumples ; 

Wilson H. Ivins and William B. Rang*. Work Experience In High School*. New 
York : The Ronald Prats Co., 1951/507 p. 

a Handbook lor Coordinators of Part-Time Cooperative Program* 
Jackson : The Stole Department of Bducatlon, 1954. 166 p. 

Texaa A Handbook on Industrial Cooperative Training. Austin r Texas State Board 
* fir Vocational Sdnestion, 1946. 118 p. *- 

* Pennsylvania. The General Work Bxperlence Program, Philadelphia : The Bo mti of 

Public Education, mlmeo., 1951. 85 p. 

* Margaret EL Andrews. Now They Work. Clearing Homo*, October 1945. 
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In the Pasadena City schools the requirement for the occupational 
relations class is a 1-hour session each week. A manual entitled 
Occupational Relations or Learning While Earning” ** ig given to 
each pupil enrolled in the general work experience program. The 
clasArork i^this course and the job-supervision program are conducted 
by a teacher -coordinator assigned to this work on a full-time basis. 

The interrelationships of students in the work experience program 
can be emphasized in the job problems class. Students will learn 
w fronS the experience of others in the class. Common problems can be 
studied with the community as the class laboratory. Citizenship fen 

be built on a foundation of experience gained in the work experience 
program. 

Fractional credit may be given for as little as 10 hours per week 
of work experience in New York State providing that 1 hour of related 
instruction or its equivalent is required." 


Records and Reports 


. One criterion of a successful work experience coordinator is the ade- 
quacy and regularity of keeping records of student and coordinator 
activities and making reports of these activities to patrons and spon- 
sors of the program. Reporting, based on a good system of records, 
is a continuous opportunity for letting other people know what has 
been dona 

The variety and purposes of forms used in conducting work experi- 
ence programs will be discussed in the next fection of this bulletin. 
Forms are designed for expediting the routine work of the program 
a^d for efficient recordkeeping. By posting the records of individual 
activities, cumulative statistics become available for reporting pur- 
. poses. Among the most essential information which Bhould be on file 
m the coordinator’s office are: Personal data, skill profile, employment 
objective, and availably for employment for eaqji enrollee; a file of 
all prospective employers in the community ; cross-indexed files of jobs 
available; daily or weekly report of hours worked and wages earned 
for each student; a confidential file of the evaluation of students by 
employers and others. It is possible for the coordinator to be over- 
whelmed with paperwork, but a minimum amount of recordkeeping 
must be maintained regularly and with exactness. 

The obligation to transmit information about an operation, busi- 
ness, or enterprise to those administratively responsible for it cannot 
be avoided. Daily reports of attendance, grade reports at regular 

v i 


. “ California. Occupational Rotation* or 

S cfroola 40 p. 
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intervals, and individual reports of absences represent the continuing 
duty of every teacher. For the work experience program which i§ 
dependent on bo many different people for its success, monthly, term, 
and annual reports are demanded. Monthly and semester reports 
may be limited to statistical information, but the annual report 
should include both an appraisal and a forward look The annual 
report will thus become a summary of such items as total enrollment, 
total time of each pupil in employment, total earning, average earn 
mgs, average wage rate, social and educational gains frorrr the work 
experience programs, etc. 1 he annual report can become a most 
effective recruitment device if it includes enough information about 
the personal experiences of the working students. It is also a valuable 
means of securing support for the program from the administration. 

The annual report used as a recruitment and public relations device 
must be well, written, fairly brief, and arranged in an attractive 
format. It must be readable and understandable but, above all else, 
it must reflect the true nature of the work experience education pro- 
gram which it reports, m 

Forms Used in Operating Work Experience Programs 

The cotaplexity of a work experience education program requires 
the use of a number of essential record forms. Three types of forms 
will be disppjj in the succeeding paragraphs. 

Survey Form* —Whatever type surrey la used, either the comprehensive 
atudy of employment opportunities In the community or a limited canvassing 
by the coordinator of potential employers of students In the program, a 
•erlea of Interview and record forma will be needed. For example, 10 
■separate forma were naed In securing and recording the data In the Mason 
City. Iowa, occupational survey." 

Form, U* Federally B*b*i4i*e4 Programt.- When distributive education 
and Cooperative trade and Industrial, education programs are operate*!, 
forma supplied by the State vocational education department must be filled 
in. Tbeprt* forma include enrollment and attendance data. Sample forms 
may beyfound in several State manuals." ( 

Opebtional Fopnv— The forma need in the daily operations of any kind 
of work experience programs vary from city to city. They Include personal 
data forma interview forma, personality profiles, personnel irequlsltlons, 
contact cards, employers reports, etc. One manual for coordinators con- 
tains samples of S2 forms of various types and for different purposes. This 
manual provides ihstructiona for the coordination of both office practice 
and distributive education cooperative courses. 40 

- ,h 

" Iowa. The Mason City Occupational Surrey. • Mason City : TBs Board of Education. 
iwa 10T p. 

• MMetaeippi. A Handbook for Coordination of Part-Time Cooperative Training Pro- 
V™"* !■ Trada and Industrial and Distributive Education. Jackson : Mississippi stats • 
Departwont of Education. IBM. 1M p. 

m Delaware. How To Coordinate tb* Cooperative Work Erpertanee Program In Baal neat 
Education Wilmington : Tbe Board of Education. 1BK. 1*0 p. 
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I 

Employer Relations 

l *■ • 

Since the employer is vitally concerned with every bind of work 
experience program, it is imperative, first, that each employer par- 
ticipating in the program has a clear understanding of the aims and 
objectives of the program ; and, second, that he is persuaded to fulfill 
all of his obligations in giving educational assistance. The coordi- 
nator has a continuing responsibility to work with the employer to 
secure this understanding and cooperation. Good employer relations 
connote more than just explaining the program to* the employer. The 
employer must be led to recognize the advantages of the work experi- 
ences to the student, to the school, to the employer, and to the com- 
munity. In some programs, formal working agreements are signed 
by the student, the coordinator, and the employer. 

During the school year, the coordinator should maintain close pro- ' 
fessional relationships with each employer and on periodic occasions 
should request evaluation reports for each student worker. This pro- 
vides an opportunity for the coordinator and employer to discuss the 
strengths and weaknesses of the student-worker and to plan measures 
to be taken to improve the student^ attitudes and work habits. Many 
employers will have suggestions to make for the improvement of the 
work experience program. This evidences a real interest in the pro- 
gram and every effort should be made to incorporate these suggestions. 

In 9ome communities, a student club is organized and an employer- 
employee banquet is scheduled. This does much to create a favorable 
relationship between the school and the employers. An opportunity 
is provided for school administrators and staff members to learn 
more about the operation of the pro^Hn. One writer suggested 
that a letter, signed by the superintendent be sent to each employer 
at the close of each year, expressing appreciation for the participation 
of the employer in the program. 


* 
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